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SATURDAY REVIEW 


The Only Paper that Dares to Tell You The Truth 


Which is most important ? 
THE SAFETY OF LONDON or the IMAGINARY 
dignity of the Prime Minister ? 


YE CITIZENS OF LONDON 
By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


LONDONERS, 


OU are Citizens of no mean 
City and yet—the London 

we love and are so proud of — 
is the only Capital without any 
Defence against an invasion 
from the Air! 


you realise what this 


means ? 


T means that your homes and 
your children could be de- 


stroyed in a few hours. 


ARE you content—INORDER 

TO PLEASE THE PRIME 
MINISTER—to remain in this 
deadly peril ? 


Your true 


HE finest machines and 

bravest airmen are eagerly 
waiting to be employed to 
protect you. 


De you want this protection ? 


I AM told it will cost two 

hundred thousand pounds, 
and | will gladly give this sum 
to save London and its inhabi- 
tants from this terrible danger 
—as a Christmas Present to 


my Country. 


THE Government will do 

nothing unless YOU tell 
them THEY MUST accept 
my offer. 


Friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


N.B.—We now hear that the Prime Minister is 
considering this offer—but the more he 
considers it—the less he likes it—For 


THE SAFETY OF LONDON is the last 


thing he wants. 


od 
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Notes of the Week 


Bad Marks 


It is an amusing sight in the House of Commons 
to see those members of Parliament who have 
received the Saturday Review from Lady Houston 
hastily putting it in their pockets until they get 
home, for fear that the Prime Minister’s friends 
notice them reading it. The Saturday Review is 
highly flattered. 


** 


Up in the Air 

The usual gossip about the Budget has already 
begun. All the figures as to the amount of the 
surplus are a mere conjecture, and therefore one can 
do no harm by giving rein to a natural gift of 
prophecy. The gross amount of the surplus is 
put at 40 or 50 millions. How much of that 
amount will reach the unfortunate income tax payer 
by way of reduction of his taxes? Precious little, 
in our opinion. It is certainly a relief to learn that 
the Government has made up its mind to add, 
however inadequately, to our Air Force. Four 
squadrons, numbering forty aeroplanes, are to be 
added to the Royal Air Force—a very modest 
addition, almost incredibly modest. But the policy 
of the Government seems to be to increase the 


number of trained pilots rather than the number 
of aeroplanes. 


There is to be a gross increase of £527,000 in 
the Air estimate for these additional squadrons, 
and a net estimate of increase of £135,000. This 
is certainly not enough to reassure the Govern- 
ment’s critics. It is very far short of the amount 
required to recover England’s influence in the 
Councils of Europe. The man in the street, 
however, will not be slow to remember that the 
Government has refused Lady Houston’s offer of 
£200,000, and will still wonder why. Under these 
new arrangements the total of squadrons will rise 
from 90 to 94, and the number of first line air 
craft from 850 to 890. But then we have the 
Codex ! 


Our Empire at Stake 


The Estimates for the Army, Navy and Air 
Force cannot, of course, be allowed to stand at the 
present figures. We do not wish to use violent 
language on so delicate a subject, but it is quite 
plain that the trivial increases in all three Services 
are merely intended as a soporific to those who 
feel growing anxiety on the subject of our national 
defencelessness. The Government is guilty of the 
most stupendous gamble in the history of this or 
any State, namely the safety of the Realm, which 
is being used as a pawn in the effort to bring off 
the Disarmament policy of Sir John Simon and 
Mr. Anthony Eden. And they have not an outside 
chance. 


Dangerous Policy of Drift 


The Naval Estimates are most unsatisfactory, 
especially in the submarine class. We are lagging 
behind the other nations in this most essential arm 
of naval defence. Not a trumpery three are required 
but nearer fifty. There is an increase of under a 
quarter of a million to provide two new flights 
of aircraft. The Air Estimates as we have said 
almost begger description, and at present we are 
spending only one-third as much on Air Defence 
as on the Navy, although everyone knows it is 
the overwhelming weapon to-day. 


Lord Londonderry and his lieutenant, Sir Philip 
Sassoon, admit that our present inferiority cannot 
be allowed to stand, and that they are not going 
to be caught napping, but are these mere words 
of any real value? What we want is a time limit, 
and a short one at that, placed upon the present 
dangerous policy of drift. 


* * 
* 


Not Much Left 


Then there is the question of the ‘* cuts ’’ in the 
Civil Service and in the teachers’ salaries. This 
will involve a very large amount of money, and of 
course the people who are to have these cuts 
restored will not think that they have been justly 
treated. That will involve very many millions. 
And then there are customary increases in the 
Army and Navy estimates, as well as the bonuses 
of the Civil Servants. Altogether, we shall be much 
surprised if there is more than four or five millions 
available for the reduction of income tax. Six 
pence in the income tax is said to involve about 
30 millions, so that the prospect for the tax-payers 
looks rather blue. 


* * 
~ 


Civil Service Sinecures 

All the mouths are wide open, hoping 
for a plum to fall into them, but the only fairly 
certain decision is to restore the Civil Service cuts 
or some of them. We sympathise with this up to 
a point. Civil Servants have suffered a succession 
of cuts, and the lower clerical branches particularly 
are execrably paid, most especially the post-war, 
ex-Service men, who have been treated as Ishmaels 
since the Declaration of Peace. It does not assist 
men to join in a national emergency if the 
Government afterwards treats them unjustly. ° 


At the same time the Civil Service is greatly 
over-staffed, so much so that there is a constant 
agitation to reduce the working hours to 40 per 
week, so as to spread the work around. Except 
in the higher posts there is such leisure and over- 
lapping that if a commercial firm attempted a 
similar system it would be soon in Carey Street. 
If the authorities would pay better salaries and 
comb out thousands of redundant employees it 
would be better for the national purse and for 
national efficiency. 
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Forecast of Disaster 


No one can say that the country has not received 
full warning of where the Government is leading 
it. If it wants any more, there is the sombre 
declaration of M. de Dorlodot in the Belgian 
Senate last Tuesday. ‘‘ England,’’ he said to a 
hushed and uneasy assembly, “ is not ready. She 
will be. attacked directly from the very first day 
of hostilities.” M. de Dorlodot, like all well- 
informed opinion in Belgium and Holland, is 
fully aware that Hitler is fooling us. When he 
says that Germany in a few months will be the 
most formidable warlike organisation in the world, 
he dashes aside in one sentence all their elaborate 
pretence that disarmament can be made a reality. 


He did not add, as he might have done, that 
England is not only not ready but, thanks to our 
internationally-minded Government, is unable to 
get ready short of an absolute revolution in policy. 


Failure in Ceylon 

The whole question of the very grave policy 
which the Government have insisted on forcing 
on Ceylon has a suspicious resemblance to the 
White Paper for India. The neglect which the 
Imperial Government, more particularly our 
Colonial Secretary, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister; has 
shown to the affairs of Ceylon is perfectly inexplic- 
able, and was thoroughly exposed in the House of 
Commons by Sir Henry Page Croft, the member 
for. Bournemouth, who urged that a Parliamentary 
Commission should be formed to go to the Island 
and report on the working of the Constitution. 
Sir Henry produced undeniable evidence that the 
working of this democratic constitution had pro- 
duced alarming results. 


There are now only six British representatives 
on the State Council; the British officials have 
already been reduced by 42 out of 700. They 
are, in fact, swamped by the native members, who 
amuse themselves by baiting the Government. It 
is true that the price of tea has risen within the 
last year, but the position of the rubber trade is 
still deplorable. If this blocking and obstructing 
of the Governor, Sir Reginald Stubbs, is con- 
tinued, then the British planters’ livelihood is 
imperilled, and many of them will retire in disgust 
from the Council, which will leave the unfortunate 
island to lapse into the state of chaos, from which 
it was.once rescued by British rule. 


As 90 per cent. of the Cingalese are illiterate, 
it is obvious that they are not fit to be trusted with 
the Government of Ceylon. Lord Wolmer and 
Lord Halsbury have, together with Sir Henry 
Page Croft, united in discharging a great service 
to our Eastern Empire by calling attention to this 
grave danger, to which it has been exposed too 
long. 


Uneasiness Grows 


The Cabinet, in addition to the ordinary 
squabbles, is to-day a seething cauldron of intrigue 
and rivalry. Sir John Simon is the main target 
for criticism. He has not shown the slightest 
intention of quitting his present post, which he 
obviously intends to hold until the question of 
India and the White Paper is_ settled. 
Sir John Simon’s report utterly inadequate as it 
is—is at least better than the haphazard collection 
of views collected round the Conference Table. 
The nearer we get to the time when the Committee 
must make its report the greater the uneasiness of 
the Indian officials, and the more lively the 
apprehension of the native princes, become. It 
is perfectly plain that the Report must be in the 
most general terms if the Government desires to 
remain a Government after the General Election. 


** 
* 


History and the Libel Law 

There is a rage nowadays for history plays and 
films. This has obviously its advantages and 
disadvantages. If it is only approximately correct 
historically, it teaches people what they don’t 
know, and what it is well for them that they should 
know. It is better that the masses should learn 
something about Henry VIII, and his brutality ; 
it is also well that they should know about the 
attractive daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
also, it may be added, that they should know 
something about her who was called Catherine the 
Great. These historical pageants and plays are 
certainly more instructive than the ordinary musical 
comedy; but the historical play has its dangers, 
as we have recently been reminded by the horrible 
story of the Russian Rasputin. 


The danger seems to be this, which confronts 
the novelist as well as the playwright, namely, 
that if the play is too recent, and within the 
memory of living persons, the author is confronted 
by the law of libel. Are the persons in the play 
real or fictitious? Of course people like Cromwell, 
or Henry the VIII, or Charles I., are too remote 
in point of time to be damaged by a play written 
to-day. But herein lies the danger. How far are 
the characters in the play identifiable with the real 
person, whose relatives, or some of them, may still 
be alive? It is the same difficulty and danger that 
confronts the novelist, which is the real reason 
why so many authors preface their books with the 
assurance that none of their characters are taken 
from real life. 


We owe credit to the living, but respect to the 
dead. Unfortunately in the court of the unhappy 
Tsar Nicholas II there were very few characters to 
whom credit was due. We quite share the 
perplexity of the lawyers on both sides as to what 
Commander Locker Lampson was doing dans 
cette galére. 


** 
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Extra Help for the F.O. 


Sir John Simon, in a debate on Monday in the 
House on an Estimate for the Privy Seal Office, 
defined the position of Mr. Eden as that of an 
‘extra help’’ to the Foreign Office—and the 
expression may stick, particularly as Sir John 
went on to reveal that the appointment was, in 
fact, an ‘‘ increase of one Minister in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs,’ an increase 
intended apparently to be permanent. Is it really 
necessary? Sir John defended it on two grounds. 
One was the need for special representation at 
Geneva, but surely with the League practically 
moribund such need does not exist, and our 
Minister in Switzerland can perfectly well do all 
that may still be required. Sir John’s second 
ground was that he himself would be able to stay 
at home—the ‘“‘right place for a Foreign 
Secretary,’’ he remarked, and we agree. The 
Extra Help is to be a peripatetic Minister—a 
permanent peripatetic ! 


Does Sir John imagine that the wretched era of 
ambulatory conferences is to be prolonged indefi- 
nitely? What have they ever done but register 
discords and failure? In what state have they 
left the peace of the world? A House of Commons 
that can stomach such arguments as Sir John’s 
will stomach anything. 


* * 
* 


Pilgrim of Peace Returns 


Mr. Eden has returned to London after visiting 
Paris, Berlin and Rome, and has made his report 
to the Government, which, we fear, found it 
anything but grateful and comforting, for the 
European situation is certainly no better than it 
was when he started on his mission. French 
opposition to German demands has not changed ; 
indeed, it has been emphasised in the most striking 
manner by the important new plans for the 
defence of France just put before her Parliament 
by the Doumergue Government. These include 
further frontier fortifications, a fresh aeroplane 
programme, and the building of four warships. 
Add to these facts that it is now known that Italy 
has been fortifying the Brenner for some time 
past. What on earth is the use of talking of a 
Disarmament Conference? Is it not the most 
foolish kind of foolishness ? 


* * 
* 


The B.B.C. Again 


According to the Postmaster-General, the 
B.B.C. is about to adopt the 24-hour system of 
expressing the time of day as an “‘ experiment ”’ 
by way of testing what the public thinks about it. 
But can this be regarded as a satisfactory test ? 
Broadly speaking, the function of the Corporation 
is to entertain and give impartial information, in 
neither of which it succeeds, as it happens, with 
conspicuous success, To conduct a plebiscite is 


quite outside what should be its scope and is ar 
innovation which might be extremely dangerous. 
Would it not be infinitely better to go back to 
the recommendation of the Home Office Com- 
mittee to try out the change, if there is a genuine 
and widespread demand for it, by its experimental! 
adoption by the Post Office and the railways for a 
time? We should soon know then whether it was 
wanted or not. 


* * 
* 


Spreading the Tory Revolt 

On each lap lay a copy of the Saturday Review, 
more than a hundred filling the room with their 
colour. The occasion was that of a meeting held 
at 23, Eaton Place, by kind permission of 
Mrs. Swinburne, and all were brought there, as 
Commander Irving of the Navy League said, by 
a great anxiety for the future of England and the 
Empire. Naturally, he stressed the plight of our 
Defence Forces, and thus provided an excellent 
prelude for the rousing message which 
Lady Houston, D.B.E., had sent to the meeting. 


When the applause subsided, Miss Dorothy 
Crisp pointed out that, though we have much 
cause for anxiety, we have little cause for 
despondency, since the Tory revolt is rapidly 
growing everywhere, and told how the league have 
already brought together patriotic groups, and 
compiled a register of reliable, stout-hearted 
persons. 


Mr. Lovat Dickson, the enterprising publisher 
of ‘‘Germany, Prepare For War,’’ put the 
Imperial case, as an Australian, knowing Canada 
and South Africa, and Captain Orr-Ewing, of the 
India Defence League, stressed the common 
difficulty of patriotic workers—that of finding 
a newspaper brave enough to tell the truth. He 
proposes to hand over a remarkable correspondence 
on India to the Saturday Review. 


Honorary officials of Conservative Associations 
then enthusiastically agreed to promote the Tory 
revolt within the ranks. 


* 
* 


Lest We Forget 


The Ex-Services Welfare Society has done noble 
work in tending shell-shock and mentally afflicted 
men, and unhappily the demands on its resources 
have increased. In 1919 there were about 2,500 
ex-Service men in asylums. To-day there are 
over 6,000. The strain of the post-war period has 
been too much for many men who suffered spiritual 
wounds in their country’s service, The Lord 
Mayor is giving a Banquet at the Mansion House 
on March 19th in aid of the Society. The Duke 
of York will be the guest of honour, and it is 
expected that Mr. Winston Churchill will on this 
occasion make his first public utterance on an 
ex-Service question since the War. 
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HYPOCRISY 


Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


Lord Lymington has boldly said he’s had enough of Spoof. 


The Time has come Dame Lucy says to listen to the TRUTH, 


You are simpletons, my Countrymen, and you will surely rue 


- That England to herself alas! is now no longer true. 


ORD LYMINGTON told me, when I 
saw him before he left for India, that he 
felt that the atmosphere in the House 

of Commons was so charged with lies and 
hypocrisy THAT IF HE HAD STAYED 
THERE ANY LONGER HE WOULD 
HAVE LOST HIS SELF-RESPECT. 


Conservatives are in revolt—the name 
** National ’’ stinks in their nostrils—a name 
dishonestly substituted for Conservative—in 
order to bring into a Conservative Government 
outsiders who had no possible right to be there. 
This Government should have been a strong- 
hold of Conservatism. This was the mandate 
of the people and this is what they voted for. 


Thomas Carlyle described us as ‘‘ forty 
millions of people mostly fools’’—he was 
right—but I hope that we are not all D——d 
fools !—which we most certainly would be if we 
were willing any longer to sit down under 
present conditions. 


People are tired of trying to make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear and of excusing the 
present Government for their disgraceful 
neglect of keeping our Defences, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, up to adequate 
strength—by calling them “‘ Pacifists.’’ Does 
anyone think that they are such dear simple 
men so pure of heart that they can only 


think of Peace when all Europe is preparing 
for War? Their attitude is much more sinister 
—for no one believes that they are quite such 
innocent lambs as all this. No sane person 
gives credence for one moment to the 
pretence that the Prime Minister really 
imagines—or has ever imagined—that the 
insulting peace Conferences with which 
he has wasted the Nation’s time and 
money—and made the English people look 
despicable in the eyes of the whole world 
—COULD EVER END IN ANYTHING 
BUT FAILURE? 


I trow not! 


It is plain to the meanest intelligence that 
there has only been one object—one aim in all 
this hypocrisy—that aim being to continuously 
delay and again delay and still further indefi- 
nitely delay ANYTHING BEING DONE to 
strengthen the Defences of the Realm and put 
this country on a proper and secure footing 
vis-a-vis with other Nations. This shuffling 
covers a deep-laid plot—carefully and ruth- 
lessly thought out—to drag down and 
destroy us and to make it easy for 
our enemies to come and annihilate us— 
engineered by the same man who called a revo- 
Jution to follow Russia, during the War, to 
ruin England in her darkest hour—and the 
subsequent behaviour of this man towards his 
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country, during the past two years—proves 
that he still continues TRUE TO TYPE. 


With such contempt does the Prime Minis- 
ter treat his colleagues that Lord Londonderry 
was made to make the statesmanlike pro- 
nouncement that our Air Force must not be 
adequately increased for fear of imterfering 
with the Disarmament Conference! ! ! 


How he must have squirmed at having to 
say this— 


And what a rotter he must have felt ! 


This Government is the most unpatriotic 
Government in the World. The twe men who 


have arrogated to themselves the position of 
Leaders are England’s greatest enemies. Mr. 
Baldwin has sold his soul to a Socialist and in 
order to cling to Office he is content to play 
second fiddle to a renegade—when, had he had 
a spark of patriotism, he would have scornfully 
rejected this degrading position. 


The glorious heritage our forefathers left us 
has been deliberately flung on the Dust Heap 
and the miserable failures in Ireland and 
Ceylon are actually held up as reasons for 
betraying India. 


How have the mighty fallen ! 


The Plight 


A Problem of Trade and Tariffs 
By A.A.B. 


INCE the days of Queen Anne and the Duke 
of Marlborough, Austria, then called the 
Holy Roman Empire, has occupied the 

key position of Europe—and that not only because 
she practically embraced a lot of minor States, 
but also because of her geographical position. 


A glance at the map is sufficient to show why 
Austria can never be anything else but interesting 
to her neighbours. Germany’s talk about being 
hemmed in, or encircled, in 1914 is amusing 
compared with that of Austria to-day. Austria 
has been called a head without a body, because 
the nation is now reduced to six million 
inhabitants, practically made up of the city of 
Vienna and its environments. She has nothing 
to exchange for the wheat and coal of her neigh- 
bours but her manufactures. As a fallen foe 
Austria is in the most pitiable condition. 


Before 1914 the Austrian-Hungarian empire 
stretched from Venice to Durazzo, and northward 
from Trieste to the Baltic. The Eastern side of 
the Adriatic teemed with prosperous and busy 
communities. To-day that Eastern side is split 
up into three or four independent nations, such as 
Albania, and other so-called autonomous kingdoms 
which have been sliced out of that territory. 


The Holy Roman Empire is now reduced to a 
yellow patch, which has been cut off from the 
Adriatic in the south and the Baltic in the north. 
She is therefore hemmed in on all sides by some of 
the most quarrelsome and conceited States, 
namely, Jugo-Slavia, Albania, Roumania, 


Bulgaria and on the north by Czecho-Slovakia and 
on the north and west by Germany, Poland, the 
Baltic States, and in the far distance the Ukraine 
—a European Naboth’s Vineyard. 


Any one of these States is combustible, and 
prepared to go to war to assist in the crushing 
of Austria. Do not let us romanticise the situation. 
There can be no greater mistake than to suppose 
that any of her neighbours care a button about 
the freedom or the past greatness of Austria. Let 
us clear our minds of cant. Let the realists and 
idealists fight it out between themselves and 
exchange the old catchwords of ‘“‘ self- 
determination ’’ and autonomy.” 


The real Austrian question is simply a fight for 
trade. The war, if there be war, will be one of 
tariffs. All the nations I have just mentioned 
are trying to get hold of Austria’s trade. There 
is of course a ‘‘ national ’’ feeling implicit in the 
situation, namely, the headship of the German 
race; but there are Germans in Italy, and in 
Czecho-Slovakia, and it is quite clear that what 
Mussolini on the one hand and Hitler on the other 
hand is after is the lion’s share of Austria’s 
exports. 


If it comes to blows, France can count on 
Poland, and on Roumania; but the thieves are 
very numerous, and the spoil has to be divided 
between such a host of nations, as I have 
enumerated above. It is said that the first moment 
a German army crosses the Danube from the south 
it will encounter the troops of Mussolini and 
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Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, while the 
sinister figure from the north, Russia, may be 
relied upon to defend the Ukraine from Germany. 


The Czechs are the most industrious and 
ingenious of the mid-European people, and the 
Ukraine is notoriously the one part of Russia 
which from climate and soil is well worth 
grabbing. Prague would be glad enough to 
exchange its boots and its beer and its carpets for 
the corn from Ukrainia. We may be sure that 
both Mussolini and Hitler are both alive to the 
value of these industrial areas. 


We now see a little more clearly what was the 
object of Litvinov’s diplomatic mendicancy. 
Stalin, no doubt, intends to defend the Ukraine 
by playing off Hitler against Mussolini, and it 


will be an exciting struggle between these three 
dictators as to who shall win the game, in which 
the Soviets, Italy and Germany are possible com- 
petitors. The sight of the Viennese, sinking into 
hewers of wood and drawers of water is indeed a 
sorry one. 


I cannot, and I suppose no thoughtful man can, 
understand why Europe should be so ungrateful 
to Austria, and why the Austrian-Hungarian 
empire has been more cruelly mutilated than any 
other of the Near Eastern nations. The debt of 
Europe to Vienna has been considerable. She 
has been the ville lwmiére of the east, as Paris is 
of the west, and for her songs, and her glowing 
public buildings, if for nothing else, Austria will 
always be interesting. 


Mystery the Mhonich 


Wilderness with a History 


By “ Fish-hawk” 


F you stroll up the High Street and past the 
Post Office you come to a low stone dyke at 
the brae head, where you may rest your 

elbows and, pipe in mouth, enjoy a grand view. 


To the North loom the far-away Caithness and 
Sutherland hills, Ben-a-Meilich, Ben Smeoval, 
Ben Uarie, and many others; while nearer lie the 
still waters of the Firth, bounded on the South by 
the Mhonich itself and Innis Mhor. 


A wonderful place is the Mhonich. It begins 
just beyond the golf links and rifle range, and 
stretches for miles out toward the North Sea. 


Sand and Heather 

No matter what one’s mood may be, the place 
possesses a weird fascination peculiarly its own. 
The ground is so infinitely varied, knee-high 
heather among the sand hills, which in turn are 
as naked as the dunes in the Sahara, or so thickly 
clad with bents as to look like shaggy monsters, 
their coats glistening and rippling in the sun and 
wind. Then gorse thickets on the grazing grounds, 
among which piebald ponies dash with streaming 
crests and tails, and the little black-faced High- 
land sheep stamp at you as you pass. 


Further on you come to the short-grassed flats 
extending right down to the tide line, and here it 
is that you may find the grass of Parnassus, 
stunted by exposure, but still lifting its smiling 
face to greet you as you walk. 


No one owns the land, and it is left untouched 
by human hand, except where the locals have been 
digging out rabbits. The shooting is free, but 


even so the numbers of birds is amazing, and | 
have had grouse, partridge, hare, snipe, teal, 
mallard, rabbits and golden plover during an 
afternoon’s walk. 


Perhaps the story of the Mhonich is partly the 
reason for it being so little shot—especially at 
night, for the duck flighting is excellent. 


Hundreds of years ago there was a village there 
—just where, no one knows—but the story goes 
that one night a mighty easterly gale blew, and 
the sea and the sands came in, and no man ever 
heard of or saw the village or its inhabitants again. 


The Terror of the Night 

I remember being out at Innis Beagh one night 
flighting wigeon : it was bitterly cold, for a north- 
easterly wind blew straight down from the Arctic 
and the snow squalls came raging in from sea. 


Crouching among the bents, I grew numb with 
cold until I realised that even if I saw a duck I 
could never hit it, so dead were my arms. Just 
as I rose to my feet to start my long tramp home, 
the night was split by a terrible bubbling scream— 
half human, half I know not what. 


The sound seemed just behind me, and I 
whipped round, my hackles prickling, peering 
through the murk, but nothing broke the acres of 
snow-covered ground. 


There was an amazing amount of comfort to a 
sixteen-year-old lad in the feel of my old 12-bore! 


I never found out who or what the screamer was, 
it might have been a snowy owl or perhaps a great 
northern diver—but old Bob swears it was 
** bogles,”’ and who am I to contradict the wisdom 
of 85 years. 
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Our Fiddling Neros 


Vital Problems of Migration Shelved 


By Colonel Sir Thomas A. Polson 


OR well over ten years two problems of vast 
importance have confronted the British 
Empire. The first is obvious and admitted ; 

it is the problem of how to people our own lands 
with our own Race. The second is in public 
ignored, too terrible to acknowledge. It is the 
fate of those thousands of the middle classes who 
_ have been robbed of their homes by taxation, 

** axed ’’ from the Services by fools, deprived of 
every hope and incentive, and driven—the leaders 
in wartime—to tramp the Embankment in 
** peace.’’ And to anyone but a politician it must 
be obvious that the second problem is the answer 
to the first. 

From the days of Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
Sir Walter Raleigh to those of the teeming 
nurseries of middle-class Victorian England, these 
people have led bands of settlers, or have ventured 
alone, to build the younger British Nations, helped 
from home until that help brought its own reward. 
Now they are bound hand and foot, too poor to 
make a fresh start unaided, too sound to cry their 
woes in the market place. 


Pitiable Letters 

But every postal delivery brings to anyone of 
the slightest influence, real or supposed, the most 
private and most pitiable letters ever written; the 
man brought to pleading for any job, the wife who 
explains that her husband does not know she is 
writing ; until the nerves of the recipients are well- 
nigh as strained as the writers’. 

These are the people, adaptable, keen and 
controlled, who should be carrying on migration 
to the various parts of the Empire, and these are 
the people whom the best of the poorer classes 
would gladly accompany, in the spirit of the 
sergeant seen by the late Aubrey Herbert at Mons, 
who “ didn’t care what happened as long as he 
had an officer with him.”’ 

Here and there, since the war, great migration 
schemes have been suggested, and ignored. 
Governments well able to finance ridiculous 
Ministerial excursions in Europe have not an hour 
or a penny for this greatest of matters, and 
finally, when on January 31st a scheme was 
propounded, as a Private Member’s Bill, to give 
the opportunity of migration to no less than a 
quarter of a million people, a considerable number 
of the Members in whose names the request for the 
debate was made did not trouble to be present, and 
the proceedings in the House of Commons closed 
with an avuncular speech from Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, on behalf of the Government, to the 
effect that ‘‘ it seems Providence must be on the 
side of the movers of this motion,’’ because, 
whenever this subject is raised, ‘‘ we always have 
a most interesting and helpful debate.”’ 


How nice! how pleasant! How soothing to 
know that these salaried politicians, our fiddling 


Neros, have interesting chats at long intervals, 
while Danes and Czecho-Slovakians are making 
successful settlements in Canada, and English 
families are slowly broken on the unending rack 
o* time! 

Typical of the cowardly idiocy of to-day, the 
official answer, if a scheme of migration within the 
Empire is suggested, is that we must be careful, 
because it might fail. (One often wonders how 
our present Ministers dare continue to live in a 
world in which there are so many chances of 
dying.) 

But, to answer them in their own terms and to 
look at the worst, is not the man who fails, even 
badly, while doing something, in far better plight 
than a man forced to rot through doing nothing ? 
And from the Imperial point of view, what Empire 
should we have to-day had our ancestors been 
deterred by the possibility of mistakes, or the fact 
of previous failures ? 

Only Memories 

We are told that the English now stay in 
England because of pension schemes, ‘ doles,”’ 
and what not, but the English men and women 
who would be the backbone of a great migration 
scheme have no dole, no pensions, no assistance. 
They have only the memories of quiet comfort and 
habitual service, filched from them by socialisa- 
tion, to the ruin of themselves and the 
pauperisation of the country. 

We are also told that the Dominions are chary 
of such schemes. Indeed! When the English 
has eagerly grasped such 
suggestions as that of a perpetual Imperial 
Committee, for the consideration of matters of 
common interest, made from Australia by Mr. 
Bruce; when overtures for Imperial trading are 
valued above contracts with Denmark or Soviet 
Russia; when keenly Imperialist statesmen have 
investigated the possibilities of migration from 
every angle; then, and only then, shall we believe 
that our Parliamentary manikins know or desire 
ought of Imperial weal and Imperial strength. 

Briefly, if there is any chance of peopling the 
British Empire from the British Isles, it must be 
most zealously pursued and seized. And if there 
exists anywhere the remotest opportunity to relieve 
England of strain and individuals of heartbreak, 
it is the immediate duty of the Government to hunt 
that opportunity day and night. But, instead of 
such interest in matters of first importance, our 
‘* leaders ’’ trifle and chatter, obstruct and defer, 
and waste time as it has been wasted now for more 
than ten years, until no honest man knows whether 
they are traitors by intent or by natural ineptitude. 

Will the Government immediately invite an 
Imperial committee to draw up schemes of migra- 
tion, and to call for volunteers within a few 
months, or will it slink back, afraid, in the fashion 
with which we are so sickeningly familiar ? 
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India Under the 
White Paper 


By E. B. Loveluck 


HE gradual disintegration of our Indian 
Empire, the destruction of the happiness, 
prosperity and civilisation of some 350 

millions of our fellow subjects, followed by the 
loss of £1,000 million pounds of invested British 
Capital, the ruination of our trade, a reduction in 
the standard of living for all classes, and un- 
employment far more terrible than anything we 
have ever known before, is the possible, and even 
probable consequence of the new scheme for the 
future government of India. 

Before we allow such a fearful risk to be taken, 
ought we not to insist on each and every proposal 
being examined and, if possible, tested carefully 
and separately? Ought we not to refuse to 
advance more than a step at a time? 


Take Our Time 

A climber on an icy slope knows the folly of 
trying to take even two steps at once, much less 
half a dozen. He does not risk everything in the 
belief that the rope connecting him with the other 
members of his party is a sure and sufficient safe- 
guard. Surely it is not so important to rush 
matters that we cannot afford twelve months con- 
sideration of the proposed momentous changes! 

Most of us who have read the evidence given 
before the Joint Select Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform still feel unconvinced on two 
major points. What necessity is there for taking 
all these risks, and is there any chance whatever 
of the proposed scheme being successful ? 

We are told, on the one hand, that politicians 
since 1917 onwards, have committed us to the 
grant of responsible government in India, and 
that we cannot refuse this without being charged 
with breaking our pledges. On the other hand, 
we learn that Parliament has never authorised any 
advance in policy beyond that adumbrated in the 
preamble to the Act of 1919 which reads: 


Progress in Stages 
Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to 
provide for the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of Indian administration and for the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions, 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the 
Empire : And whereas progress in giving effect to this 
licy can only be achieved by successive stages, and 
it is expedient that substantial steps in this direction 
be now taken: And whereas the time and manner of 
each advance can be determined only by Parliament 
upon whom lies responsibility for the welfare and 

advancement of the Indian peoples. 


We feel convinced that Parliament would be 
guilty of criminal folly if it allowed itself to be 
“‘ rushed ’’ or committed to precipitate legislation 
which endangered the sure and steady advance of 
India towards the objects so clearly expressed in 
that preamble. We believe that it is much better 


to go forward slowly rather than to have to retrace 
our steps and start all over again. With well 
over 90 per cent. of the Indian peoples illiterate 
and utterly ignorant of the rudiments of democratic 
government, we propose to thrust on them a con- 
stitution which it is unlikely that any country in 
the world could digest or work satisfactorily. 

We learn that no party in India is willing to 
accept the White Paper as it stands, and that, 
either they will refuse to attempt to work it at all, 
or they will use the power granted therein as a 
lever with which to extract further concessions. 
We cannot expect them to enforce safeguards 
directed solely against themselves. It is poss- 
ible that, in Madras or the Punjab, a semblance of 
responsible government might be fairly success- 
ful, and most of us agree that these two widely 
separated Provinces—one predominantly Hindu 
and one containing a Mohammedan majority— 
might be entrusted with almost full powers and 
a minimum number of safeguards. 

But we are not satisfied with the reasons 
advanced for making such a wild leap in the dark 
as to try the experiment at one and the same time, 
not only in all the other Provinces but in the 
Central Government as well. It seems as 
homicidal as throwing a person, who is learning 
to swim, into deep water after he has failed in 
the shallow area, even with one foot on the bottom ! 


Dangerous Experiments 

In recent speeches I have likened the giving of 
the White Paper to India as similar to clothing a 
small boy in his father’s trousers, or presenting a 
rustic accustomed to driving a bullock cart at two 
miles an hour with an up-to-date motor car 
equipped with every modern device except reliable 
brakes. Can we expect the rustic to know the 
dangers of speeding? Are we justified in entrust- 
ing him with something of which, neither by 
hereditary instinct or later experience, has he the 
slightest knowledge! If he destroys himself who 
will be to blame? The whole weighty problem 
requires longer consideration by practical men en- 
dowed with real experience and solid horse sense. 

The question is where can we find them ? Surely 
not amongst the theorists and politicians, or 
amongst those who have managed to find cushy 
jobs in Secretariats all their lives? Let us see 
what the officers of the Indian Police think. They 
come into closer daily contact with their Indian 
fellow subjects than probably any other white men. 
Their memorandum and evidence has appeared in 
Volume 6 of the Minutes recorded by the Joint 
Select Committee. A summary has been published 
by the Indian Defence League. 

They do not want to be involved in political 
discussions as to the wisdom or otherwise of the 
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proposals now being made, but they do ask that 
the efficiency of the Service be maintained, and 
that, in order to prevent interference by Indian 
politicians with their existing organisation and 
authority, additional safeguards should be in- 
corporated in each Governor’s Instrument of 
Instructions. Only under such conditions will it 
be possible for them to ensure the maintenance of 
Law and Order under any Constitution that may 
be imposed on India. In particular, they want 
their Inspectors-General to have the right of 
personal access to Governors, and they suggest 
that such officers should be ex-officio Secretaries 
to Government. 
Starved Police Force 

Perhaps a few facts about the Indian Police may 
be of interest. The force in British India con- 
sists of some 187,000 men, and thus should pro- 
vide one man for every five square miles of country 
and for every 1,400 of its inhabitants, but, of 
course, some 30 per cent. are always on leave, 
sick, being trained or engaged on special duties 
and in the various armed Reserves. Sometimes 
it is impossible to recruit men on the terms 
offered, their pay being less than one tenth of that 
given to the Metropolitan policemen. In addition, 
they are very badly housed and equipped, their 
travelling and other allowances are absurd, and 
the whole department is starved in every way. 

They are required not only for the ordinary 
duties expected of the Police in other countries, 
but they have to suppress revolts such as the 20 or 
so Moplah outbreaks of the last century, the Bur- 
mah and Bustar rebellions and others too numerous 
to mention. Serious political movements such as 
the Terrorist, non-co-operation and_ no-rent 
campaigns are all in their day’s work, while the 
million or more members of criminal tribes born 
and bred to crime, whose existence is accepted 
stoically and with a sense of its inevitability by 
the rest of the population, afford them an interest- 
ing and unusual problem for their spare time! 

During periods of political tension the police 
and their families are ostracised, and thousands 
of them have been assassinated or killed while 
doing their duty. It is wonderful to relate that, 
under these conditions, this force, which is the 
linch-pin upon which depends the success or failure 
of any Indian administration, has remained 
entirely loyal to its officers and to the Sircar 
(Government). It is the first line of defence and, 
in a country liable to sudden storms of communal, 
religious and other strife, the Police must be 
strictly impartial, efficient, loyal and contented. 

The force must be the rock against which all 
these storms break in vain. It must be able to 
secure the absolute confidence of the public, and 
its organisation must be such that its officers can 
take whatever steps they deem necessary to preserve 
Law and Order without interference or delay. In 
all other departments a certain amount of Eastern 
procrastination, intrigue and inefficiency may, and 
inevitably will become the order of the day under 
the new constitution, but it will be fatal if 
deterioriation, intrigue or communal feeling are 
allowed to invade the spirit and organisation of the 
Police. 


The danger of this happening may be realised 
if I quote a few out of dozens of similar questions 
asked in one of the more progressive Legislative 
Councils :— 


(1) Will the Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a statement showing the following 
regarding the Mohammedan Deputy Superin- 
tendent in the — District (a) the number of sub- 
inspectors and head constables against whose con- 
duct he was required to make an inquiry and 
report during the last nine years, (b) the number of 
Hindus and Mohammedans among them, and (c) 
how many of his reports were unfavourable to the 
Hindu subordinates and how many unfavourable 
to the Mohammedan subordinates ? 


(2) Whether it is a fact that since—it has been 
the practice of Government to make up the 
deficiency of Hindus amongst Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, and whether it is a fact that, 
in pursuance of this practice, several Hindu Police 
officers have superseded Mohammedan officers? 


Imagine what would be the reply if such 
questions were asked in Parliament regarding con- 
flicting claims between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Police Officers in this country! In spite 
of such silly interference and suggestions as the 
above, the men, at present, possess absolute con- 
fidence in the impartiality and integrity of their 
European, and of most of their Indian officers, 
but can we expect such trust to continue when the 
Force is under the control of a Government belong- 
ing to one or other of the communities which are 
always at loggerheads? It does not seem to be 
realised in England that, with a permanent 
majority of one community in a Province, it would 
generally be useless for a Governor to get rid of 
Ministers who refused to govern properly. 


Pity the Governor 

There would be no possibility of obtaining a 
majority in the Council to support an alternative 
Government belonging to another community. 
Besides this, there are many other considerations, 
financial and constitutional, affecting, inter alia, 
the Indian States, the protection of minorities, the 
communal award, the franchise, the separation 
of Burmah from the rest of India, the creation of 
new Provinces, racial and trading discrimina- 
tion, and so on, which definitely require more 
mature thought and discussion. 


The general panacea seems to be to give the 
Viceroy power to prevent abuses and to interfere 
whenever necessary. He is to be a sort of super- 
man and ‘‘ Pooh Bah ” rolled into one. Part of 
his time he will have to be an immovable object 
encountering an irresistible force, and the rest of 
his period as Viceroy he will have to be the 
irresistible force while his Indian Ministers will be 
the immovable objects. Poor devil, we can only 
pity anyone expected to do well under such cir- 
cumstances, with every man’s hand against him, 
not enough money to go round and a rapidly 
deteriorating public service to carry out his orders. 


Those who are willing to face these facts fear 
the White Paper and its proposals and who can 
blame them ? 
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SMALL CHANGE 


(Being a brief review of the current political gossip) 
By HAMADRYAD 


There’s a whisper in the Lobby, there is gossip in the Bar, 

There are rumours in the Morning Post, the Standard and the Star; 
In Whitehall and St. Stephen’s the word goes to and fro: 

The Government wants pepping up—and someone’s got to go! 

A Cabinet reshuffle! But who’s to shuffle out ? 

Is a theme for speculation, for perplexity and doubt, 

For some say this and some say that, and some say things will not 
Show any marked improvement until we’ve sacked the lot. 

For some say Betterton is blah and some say Hilton Young’ll 

Be shifted to an easy job that nobody could bungle, 

And some say Inskip should skip out, and some that it is still more 
Important that a substitute be found for Sir John Gilmour. 

It’s hard to tell; when rumour starts, it’s passing hard to stop, 

So let’s go through the Cabinet, beginning at the top; 

Deciding as we look o’er them which ought to stay and where, 
Which ought to get the gaff at once and which we well can spare. 
Take Ramsay Mac., Prime Minister ; his record’s pretty rotten ; 
They should have jailed him in the War, but now that’s all forgotten. 
His words are mostly blether, his constructive brains are nil, 

But he keeps his job because there’s no one else to fill the bill. 


You’d think with all that stalwart bunch of Tories at his back 
Some man of parts would come along and ‘‘ out ’’ poor Ramsay Mac. 
Stan. Baldwin? Sticktight Stanley! He could fill the job at need, 
But he just wants to stick around ; he doesn’t want to lead. 

He makes those soothing speeches in the House and on the stump, 
And they find him very useful to dragoon the Tory rump. 

Take Simon next. In Tudor-street the cry was S.M.G., 

And all around the Carlton Club they echoed it with glee, 

But he can’t be Lord Chief Justice, nor yet Lord Chancellor, 

And there isn’t any other job Sir John would thank you for, 

So though Disarmament’s a frost and peace is far away, 

The Simonites must be appeased ; Sir John has got to stay. 


Who else? The gossips tell us, and of course they ought to know, 
That a voice will breathe o’er Eden and the voice will murmur ‘‘ Go!”’ 
While others say that trouble is infallibly in store 

For any Cabinet that can’t get rid of Sammy Hoare. 

And so it goes. To other jobs we see the victims shuffled, 

And Simon’s temper, so they say, was very badly ruffled 

When rumour sent him to the Lords, innocuously to drool 
Along with poor old Cecil and that dreadful Lord Kinnoul. 

But rumour’s only rumour and at times not even that, 

For now we’re told the Cabinet’s decided to stand pat; 

For six months anyway the ship of state will cleave the blue 
With the same peculiar skipper and the same repulsive crew, 
And Fleet-street, Lord knows how or why, is suddenly inspired 
With the thought that an immediate change is not to be desired, 
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Kerensky Red Russia 
Liberty Crucified 


By Robert Machray 


ICTION may overwork the ‘‘ long arm,”’ but 
life itself continues to support it by 
constantly staging the most amazing 

coincidences. In the eighties of last century two 
boys, one some years older than the other, 
attended the same high school in Simbirsk, a dull 
provincial town on the middle Volga. The 
headmaster was the father of the younger boy— 
Alexander Kerensky; the older boy was Vladimir 
Iliytch Ulianoff—Lenin! Millions on millions in 
Russia—and these fated boys together in Simbirsk 
of all places! 


On leaving school Lenin received a gold medal 
as its ‘‘ most deserving pupil,’’ and Kerensky 
pere officially described him not only as first in 
his work, but as giving no cause for dissatisfaction 
in word or deed. He wished to go to a University, 
but his elder brother had been executed for 
participating in a plot to kill the Tsar Alexander 
III, and this was a formidable obstacle. Thanks, 
however, to the excellent testimonial and other 
good offices of Kerensky’s father, he was 
permitted to enter the University of Kazan. 


That was in the autumn of 1887. Years passed, 
and Revolution came to Russia in 1917. In the 
autumn of that year Kerensky, who for months 
had been Prime Minister in the Provisional 
Government, was overthrown by Lenin, who 
established the Bolshevik régime and put a price 
on Kerensky’s head. In 1918 Kerensky, evading 
Lenin’s police and spies, reached Murmansk, 
where a British destroyer came to his rescue. 
Since these days he has lived in exile: at present 
he is in London, but his home is in Paris, and 
there he runs a paper in Russian advocating his 
own brand of Revolution. 


Bolshevik Tyranny 

Lenin died in January, 1924, and Stalin, having 
defeated Trotsky and other rivals, reigns as 
Dictator of Red Russia. This week Kerensky 
strongly attacks Lenin, Stalin and the whole 
Soviet system in a most remarkable and 
absorbingly interesting book entitled ‘‘ The 
Crucifixion of Liberty’’ (Translated by G. 
Kerensky, Barker, 15s.)—in_ itself a resonant and 
memorable phrase indicating the conclusion that 
liberty in Russia has been tortured to death by the 
Bolshevik tyranny. Doubtless there are people 
who will deny this, though there is now abundant 
proof of its truth. But the book is full of 
challenging statements, not all of which, however, 
may be so easy to sustain. 


Indeed, after an introductory chapter on Sim- 
birsk, the book starts by challenging the view of 
Tsarist Russia that generally obtains in Western 


countries: it is ‘‘ as though there is always the 
same Tsar, with the same old knout, tormenting 
the same set of long-suffering slaves ’’; it even 
asserts that the Tsars were worse than the 
Bolsheviks and that Russia was quite uncivilised. 
All this, Kerensky maintains, is nonsense; Russia 
was not then the Asiatic barbarism it was repre- 
sented to be, but has since become. There was 
a certain, appreciable amount of liberty ; now there 
is none. 


For the misleading ideas of Tsarist Russia 
Kerensky admits that the Russian revolutionaries 
abroad were themselves largely responsible, as 
they dwelt on the political backwardness of the 
Government, and omitted to say that the active life 
of an immense country was moving forward in 
bounds, and catching up with the best Western 
Europe standards in economic progress and some- 
times in the political field. Quite so! That is 
just the kind of thing that revolutionaries do 
forget to say. What recalls it now to Kerensky is 
the terrible contrast between Tsarist Russia, with 
its passably ordered life, and Soviet Russia, with 
its all-enveloping atmosphere for the masses of 
starvation and utter wretchedness. I wonder 
whether Kerensky, revolutionary as he is, would 
not rather have the “‘ old days ’’ back again? 


Civilising Asia 

Another idea prevalent in the West about 
Tsarist Russia is combated in the book, the idea 
that it was so barbarous as.to have destroyed great 
native civilisations in Central Asia. ‘‘ Actually,” 
says Kerensky, ‘‘ if an unprejudiced view is taken, 
Russia before the Revolution was doing a 
tremendous civilising work in Asia.’’ He tells us 
that his father (who had been transferred from 
Simbirsk to Tashkent) travelled all over Turkestan 
for twenty years without encountering the least 
trouble from the natives, and that nowadays no 
Soviet official can go outside the town boundary 
without an armed guard. He also states there 
was no broad popular anti-Semitic movement in 
Tsarist Russia. 


Much the most interesting and also the most 
controversial chapters of the narrative are those in 
which Kerensky gives his account, in a very 
animated style, of the Provisional Government 
which came to power on what he terms the suicide 
of Tsarism, of the leading part he himself played, 
of his action respecting the War, of the ‘‘Rebellion 
of Korniloff,’’ of the attitude of the Allies to 
himself and of his struggle with Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks, which, after a marked success, ended 
in his total defeat. 


He makes it perfectly clear that the reason for his 
ruin was the alliance of Lenin with Germany. 
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Object Lesson Ceylon 


[Reprinted from ‘‘ The Patriot’ of March 1st.] 


AST week in Parliament Sir Henry Page 
Croft brought to notice the startling failure 
of democracy as it exists in Ceylon these 

days, and he asked that a Parliamentary Com- 
mission should be appointed to proceed to that 
island to report upon the working of the 
Constitution. | His motion was defeated by 45, 
thanks to 47 Socialists and Liberals voting against 
it, but there were 89 Conservatives who backed the 
‘member for Bournemouth as against only 79 
Conservatives who supported the ‘ National ”’ 
Gevernment. 

These figures are important as showing how 
greatly the number of Conservatives is growing 
who, taking Ceylon as a test case of the failure of 
democracy imposed on an eastern and largely 
uneducated people, will refuse to have the experi- 
ment repeated on a gigantic scale in India without 
protest. 

It is interesting to recall how this democratic 
constitution was foisted on Ceylon. As long ago 
as July, 1928, the late Lord Sydenham, writing— 
as one with authority—in The Patriot, pointed out 
how, ‘‘ in accordance with the cruel doctrine that 
self-government is better than good government, 
successive efforts had been made to amend the 
Constitution of Ceylon in order to ‘set the bounds 
of freedom wider yet.’ ’’’ The special Commission, 
appointed in this connection consisted of Lord 
Donoughmore, Sir Matthew Nathan, Sir Geoffrey 
Butler (a Cambridge don), and Dr. T. Drummond 
Shiels (a Socialist M.P.), and only Sir Matthew 
Nathan had the least acquaintance with and 
experience of Colonial administration. 

Ready-Made Ministers 

The scheme these four gentlemen worked out 
Lord Sydenham described as both crazy and 
grotesque. It brought into being an electorate of 
over two millions, or about half the population of 
the island, the vast majority illiterate and wholly 
irresponsible, elected members were to divide 
themselves into Executive Committees, the chair- 
men of which would become ministers, without 
necessarily having any qualifications; and the 
Governor was left with little choice but to approve 
the legislation of this preposterous Parliament. 

The Commission having reported, the decision 
was left with the Socialist Government in 1929, 
and as might have been expected, was approved, 
Lord Passfield writing that the proposals must be 
regarded as a whole, and that he would be 
unwilling to accept any amendments which would 
destroy the balance of the scheme. It was 
admitted that the new Constitution was in the 
nature of an experiment, without any recognition 
of the unfairness of such an experiment upon such 
a people as the Sinhalese. In any case the 
Constitution was framed in 1931, and has now 
been tested for 2} years. 

In last week’s debate Sir Henry Page Croft 
made out that the working of this Constitution 
has resulted exactly as might have been expected. 
There is a constant attack on the British connec- 


tion, with a rapid diminution of British recruit- 
ment for the public services, and no support for the 
direction of trade with this country. Of the fifty 
elected members of the Legislative Council only 
two are British, and in the whole Council only 
six British representatives with the power to vote. 
The dominant partner is Congress, whose chair- 
man has openly avowed his hostility to the British. 
So much for the gratitude which we were told we 
should earn by this grant, and which has also 
been held out as a lure for the much greater 
surrender of our interests in India. 

In fact, there is no future for the white man in 
Ceylon, and he is getting out as quickly as he can, 
because he sees there is no chance for him, owing 
to the corruption, inefficiency, and racial animosity 
that exist there. Ceylon, once a shining example 
of British rule, is to-day our shame and 
humiliation. Well might Sir Henry Page Croft 
ask why we were engaged in all these surrenders. 
Since the war, as he said, a succession of British 
Governments had at the least sign of agitation 
been ready to abandon our own people in territories 
overseas, and we were shedding territories without 
any mandate from the people who were the 
possessors of these territories. 


A Bad Shock 

As Under-Secretary for the Dominions, the 
Prime Minister’s son tried to make light of the 
evils which have developed and were foreseen 
in Ceylon, and the sending out of a Commission 
of Inquiry was refused. The Government, how- 
ever, as has been already stated, only defeated 
Sir Henry Page Croft’s motion by the aid of the 
Socialist opposition, and had indeed a bad shock 
when reckoning up the strength of the Conserva- 
tive revolt. The question is: Will the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Baldwin refuse to take the hint, 
and see from this division on Ceylon that the con- 
templated similar surrender of India can only be 
attained by the wrecking of the Conservative 
Party ? 
Three days later Lord Lloyd in the City was 
urging that India is a matter which touches our 
national honour, that if we shirk our duty we 
shall let in the jungle again, and we shall be held 
responsible. We are pledged to the great mass 
of the Indian peoples for their security, order, 
progressive administration, and impartial justice, 
and we cannot lightly forego that duty. In every 
instance where responsible government has been 
introduced into Eastern countries on Western 
lines it has brought revolution and decline, and 
Lord Lloyd instanced how the plan has failed in 
China, Turkey, Persia, Egypt and Ceylon. 
These are the examples, then, of failure and of 
success, and if we are going deliberately to add 
to the list of the former by surrendering India, 
the reason must surely be something more than 
pure perversity. As said on a former occasion, 


we have installed as our rulers men who are afraid 
of being great, for greatness is foreign to their 
nature. 
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The Statesman Vision 


By KIM 


IXTY years ago Joseph Chamberlain first 
entered Parliament. Many the thousands of 
mediocrities who have paced the Terraces, 

haunted the Lobbies, and lounged upon the 
benches of the Commons in that intervening 
period! And how few can be called Statesmen, 
in the true meaning of the word, men of wide 
vision ? Such, however, was ‘‘ Joe ’’ Chamberlain. 
A man of great vision. 


Some of us may remember “ Joe,’’ with his 
immaculate grey frock coat, his silk hat, his 
never-absent orchid, and his cigar. The Liberals, 
who hated him like the Devil, loved to caricature 
him as a wily fox. Liberals always have feared 
a man of boldness and vision. 


The Chamberlain family were annexed by 
Birmingham, but Joseph Chamberlain was born 
and bred in London. He seemed to be typical of 
a middle-class family of his generation, respectable, 
hard-working, a Nonconformist and Radical. As 
such he was Mayor of Birmingham, and entered 
Parliament with John Bright as his colleague. 
But his eyes had gradually opened to the truth. 

Suspicions 

He repudiated Gladstone’s Home Rule Policy. 
He began to wonder if Free Trade was really the 
true faith Liberals and Tories had made of it. 
He began to suspect Cobden, despite his 
association with John Bright. No wonder! In 
1842 Cobden had revealed his real intentions of 
Free Trade in a letter to one Henry Ashworth, 
a damning admission that in his view Free Trade 
was incompatible with an Empire and he wanted 
to destroy the Empire. He wrote: 

“‘ The Colonial system with all its dazzling appeals 
to the passions of the people can never be got rid of 
except by the indirect process of Free Trade, which 
will gradually and imperceptibly loose the bands 
which unite our Colonies to us by a mistaken notion 
of self-interest.’’ 

Joseph Chamberlain in 1902, after the Boer 
War, went out to South Africa to see for himself 
whether this shibboleth of Free Trade and the 
surrender of the Empire were synonymous. He 
went. He saw. He conquered. His vision 
showed him that Britain’s destiny lay in the great 
overseas Dominions, linked together by the golden 
bands of Imperial Preference, with a tariff on 


Foreign Imports, to build up our home agriculture 
and industry. 


He returned to England as the Apostle of a 
Tariff. The Free Trade interests sent up a shriek 
of dismay and rage. Mammon’s Holy of Holies 
was assailed by this demon! Sacrilege! He was 
bitterly reviled. The sacred interests of the 
dumpers, native born and foreign, were attacked. 
They gave huge sums to the Liberals to down this 
man and his vile gospel of Britain first and a 
strong united Empire. The Liberals invented the 
lying cry of ‘‘ Your food will cost you more.”’ 


Tories with cold feet ran away from him. The 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Ritchie (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), Lord George Hamilton, and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh all resigned because Mr. 
A. J. Balfour refused to ban and bell the 
Chamberlain creed. 


The fat was in the fire. The great protagonist, 
calm, undeterred by abuse, campaigned with zeal 
up and down the country, creating an Imperial 
Tariff Commission and also the Tariff Reform 
League. Converts came pouring in. Birmingham 
stood four square by him. 


In January, 1906, the Conservative Government 
for a variety of reasons, apart from the doctrine of 
a Tariff, suffered overwhelming disaster at the 
Polls. Nevertheless both Chamberlain and at that 
time Balfour remained undaunted. In a letter 
dated February 14th, 1906, the latter wrote to 
Chamberlain and said, ‘‘ I hold that fiscal reform 
is, and must remain, the first constructive work of 
the Unionist Party. The objects of such reform 
are to secure more equal terms of competition for 
British Trade and clear commercial union with the 
Colonies.” 

That was the clean-cut issue of 1906 and as yet 
not fulfilled. It was the goal the Conservative 
Leader set before the Party. If Joseph 
Chamberlain had been spared another few years, 
history might have been written very differently. 


Torch Carried Onwards 


As it was, with his passing in 1907, by the tragic 
and sudden destruction of his health, the founda- 
tion of the edifice appeared to tremble. Mr. Balfour 
wobbled. All the same, the torch was carried 
onwards, and Mr. Bonar Law was elected the 
Conservative Leader in place of Mr. Balfour, 
because he had always been one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of Tariff Reform. 


The War threw a _ new complexion on the 
question. Tariffs and the safeguarding of certain 
industries became essential. In 1924 Mr. Baldwin, 
without any period of preparation or educating of 
the masses, suddenly jumped a General Election 
on the Country to impose Protection and Imperial 
Preference. The response was half-hearted, not 
entirely disassociated with the _ electorate’s 
suspicion that it was a stunt to stampede them. 
Mr. Baldwin, leading 258 Conservative M.P.’s, 
preferred to let Mr. Ramsay MacDonald assume 
office with 191 Socialists and the benevolent 
support of 166 Liberals. This killed the Liberal 
Party. Mr. Baldwin apparently forgot about 
Protection henceforth. 


And Chamberlain’s great policy to-day, which 
if whole-hearted would doubtless remove all 
unemployment, is still thwarted in its full and 
proper operation by Mr. Baldwin’s ‘‘ Quotas ”’ 
and Mr. Runciman’s Black Pacts.’’ The 
Dumper can still rejoice. 
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Joseph Chamberlain 


the Great Imperialist 


A Bold and Courageous Statesman 


Would that his sons were more like him |! 
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The Surrender Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 
Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by The Boswell Publishing Co., Ltd., went into a 


second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s: 6d. 


It was and 


is, in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of 

the modern world. This week’s instalment deals with the surrender of Egypt to the Egyptian 

Nationalists, behind whom stood “‘ the dark directory of world revolution that now had its seat in 
Moscow,.”’ 


T will be remembered that, in an earlier chapter 
of this book, Egyptian delegates were present 
at the meeting in the house of Count 

Reventlow in Berlin in January 1920, when the 
plan for an International League against British 
and French Imperialism was drawn up. At this 
date the movement was almost entirely in the 
hands of Germany, but soon after passed, 
nominally at least, under the control of Moscow. 
In September of the same year a Congress of the 
Peoples of the East was organised by the Soviet 
Government at Baku, and a permanent centre was 
created in order to direct revolutionary propaganda 
in Eastern countries. Moscow’s intentions with 
regard to Egypt were well set out in the Novi 
Vostok, organ of the Association of Oriental 
Studies : 

The severance of India and Egypt from the Empire, 
the liberation of those two peoples with their 300 millions 
of labouring population, means the complete dissolution 
of imperialistic England, the most solid fortress of world 
capitalism." 

A Red Memorandum 

In 1921, Nuorteva, a Finnish Bolshevik, 
President of the Propaganda Section of the Third 
International, who was deported from England 
early in the same year, said in a memorandum 
addressed to the Bureau of the West European 
Secretariat : 

Owing to its high cultural level, its numerically strong 
class of intellectuals and its class-conscious proletariat, 
Egypt is to-day the most favourable place d’armes for 
the deployment of the Red Army of Workers. 

The hatred of the Egyptians towards the British 
Capitalists has been repeatedly revealed during recent 
years of individual outbreaks of terrorism, risings and 
soon. The World War, the Sévres Treaty, the successes 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, have proved to the leaders of 
the Egyptian Nationalists that Great Britain is not as 
strong as they believed... . 

The Western Secretariat for Propaganda is instructed 
to take all necessary steps to follow the development of 
events in Egypt as closely as possible, and to keep in 
touch with all Egyptian revolutionary circles and groups, 
assisting them by all means in their power... . 

Great Britain still remains the most dangerous enemy 
of Soviet Russia and the Third International.? 

In 1922 the Communist Party of Egypt was 
formed out of the existing Socialist Party in that 
country. The principal instigator of the move- 
ment was a certain Joseph Rosenthal, a Russian 
Jew who had lived some twenty years in Egypt, 
taking a leading part in anarchist activities. His 
daughter Charlotte, an extremely skilful pro- 
pagandist, had been educated at a Soviet school in 
Moscow and now acted as curier between Egypt 
and Palestine. 


1 No. 2, p. 190. 


2 Morning Post, June 21, 1921. 


An emissary from Moscow, another Jew named 
Avigdor Weiss, now arrived on the scene, and 
after his return represented the Communist Party 
of Egypt at the Congress of the Third Inter- 
national in Moscow. At the same time a young 
Egyptian, Hosni el Orabi, was sent to Moscow, 
whence he returned with his instructions and a 
considerable sum of money. Hosni was then 
appointed President of the Communist Party of 
Egypt. 

Active Bolshevist centres had now been created 
in Alexandria and also in Palestine, where a 
number of the leaders, including the Rosenthals, 
were arrested in November 1920. For some 
inscrutable reason not apparent even to men re- 
sponsible for maintaining law and order in that 
country—I quote from the report of a British 
official at the time—the Rosenthals were released 
and allowed to return to Alexandria, where they 
tesumed their activities under a new and more 
secret cover—‘‘ Clarté.”’ 


Spreading Tentacles 

This organisation, a sort of International of 
Intellectual Socialists and Pacifists, both pro- 
German and pro-Jewish in their outlook, had been 
founded in Paris in 1919 by Henri Barbusse, 
author of the defeatist novel Le Feu, and owned a 
lodge in Paris under the Grand Orient of France. 
Many of the leading Pacifists and Socialists in 
this country and abroad were members of this 
association, which has now joined up with the 
French Communist Party and ceased to exist, at 
any rate under the same name, as a separate 
organisation. By 1922 Clarté had formed 
branches in all parts of the world, including 
England, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, the U.S.A., etc. In July 1921 a branch 
was formed in Alexandria under the direction of 
Joseph Rosentaol after his return from Palestine. 
A committee was formed in the following 
February, consisting of three Jews, a Greek and 
a Syrian, and meetings were held at 18, Sharia 
Nubar Pasha, the head quarters of the Egyptian 
Communist Party, close to the National Grand 
Lodge of Egypt. It was here that the scheme was 
developed for forming a General Confederation of 
Labour in order to enrol the Egyptian workers in 
the Communist movement. The further com- 
mittee formed for this purpose included Joseph 
Rosenthal, Solomon Saslavsky, Hosni el Orabi 
and Anton Marun, a Levantine lawyer. Meetings 
of working-men were held by the Clarté group 
with the object of stirring up insurrection. By 
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September 1922 Avigdor Weiss was able to 
declare at the Congress of the Third International 
in Moscow that the Communist Party of Egypt 
now numbered 10,000 members. 

It must not be supposed, however, that these 
people were converts to the doctrines of Com- 
munism. In Egypt, as in India, in China, and 
all Eastern countries, attacks on the principle of 
property and the family, on all moral codes, and 
O. religious and national feeling, met with little 
response from the workers in general. As a 
popular Egyptian paper, La Réforme, of June 14, 
1923, observed : 


Communism cannot find adepts in Egypt. The 
Mohammedan religion, the customs of the country, the 
conditions of work . leave no chance for the success 
of Communism. To speak of Communism in a religious 
milieu is to ignore completely hotb the principles of 
Communism and the religion and customs of the country. 


In the East—and also in Ireland, to which much 
the same description applies—Moscow proceeds 
therefore along a totally different line from the one 
adopted in the West of Europe. This 1s perfectly 
intelligible to the few who understand that the 
ultimate aim of Bolshevism is not the application 
of the pure doctrines of Communism—which have 
never been practised in Moscow—but a universal 
revolution, leading to world domination by the 
power which Moscow represents. For this pur- 
pose it is unnecessary to bemuse the minds of 
the people with the obscure theories of Marxism, 
all that is necessary is to stir them up to insurrec- 
tion against existing authority. In this the Soviet 
agents so far succeeded as to bring about a series 
of Bolshevist risings. The first of these took place 
on March 18, 1923, after which the leaders, Hosni 
el Orabi and Marun, Secretary of the Confedera- 
tion of Labour, were arrested and brought to trial, 
but acquitted. This indulgence encouraged them 
to further efforts, and a more serious insurrection 
took place in the following spring of 1924, but 
although this time Hosni and Marun were 
sentenced in July to three years’ imprisonment, 
and the Confederation of Labour was dissolved, 
the real instigators—Rosenthal, Saslavsky, 
Abraham Katz and Eli Zamberg—succeeded in 
evading punishment. 


Letters to Moscow 

The nationality of these Vertrawensmanner is, 
of course, immediately apparent; indeed, an 
enumeration of the Bolshevist agents of the same 
race in Egypt and Palestine at this date might 
prove wearisome : Goldberg, Goldstein, 
Abramovitch, Levin, Rosenblum, Weissmann, 
Pollak, Schonberg, Olchik, Womberg, Zeitmann 
—the list might be considerably extended. The 
intimate connection between these conspirators 
and Moscow was proved by the letters which’ 
passed between the Egyptian Communist Party 
and the Third International, and which were inter- 
cepted by the police a year later. The hectoring 
tone adopted by the IKKI (Executive Committee 
of the Communist International) showed that the 
Party was entirely directed by Moscow, and the 
Egyptian leaders were taken to task for dilatoriness 


in filling in a questionnaire inquiring into the 
minutest details of the Party’s organisation in 
Egypt. It was thus, not with an indigenous form 
of Communism, but with a conspiracy absolutely 
under the control of Britain’s greatest enemy, 
Soviet Russia, that the British authorities were 
called upon to deal. 


The Grand Orient 

Meanwhile ‘another intrigue was at work in 
Egypt during the same period. In a_ book 
devoted to the subject I have endeavoured to 
describe the influence exercised in the background 
of revolutionary movements by secret societies,’ 
particularly by Grand Orient Freemasonry since 
its penetration by the Bavarian Illuminati. This 
great Masonic power has been the bitter enemy 
of British Freemasonry since the latter broke off 
relations in 1878, owing to the Grand Orient’s 
official repudiation of the ‘‘ Great Architect of the 
Universe ’’ and the immortality of the soul. In 
Egypt both these forms of Masonry have their 
lodges, British Masonry owning the Grand Lodge 
of Cairo of which the Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, was 
the District Grand Master, and Egyptian Masonry 
owning the National Grand Lodge of Egypt, 
affiliated to the Grand Orient, with headquarters 
at 32, Sharia Soliman Pasha, Cairo. In 1922 the 
Grand Master of the latter lodge was a certain 
Idris Bey Raghib, whom his brother Masons 
accused of exploiting Masonry for his own profit. 
After much quarrelling Idris Raghib resigned and 
the lodge elected Prince Mahommed Ali, brother 
of the ex-Khedive, in his place. Idris Raghib, 
who was already connected with the Wafd, then 
founded a dissident Grand Lodge of his own with 
Hassan Nashaat Pasha as Grand Master and 
Zaghlul Pasha as Honorary Grand Master. As 
Hassan Nashaat Pasha took little part in the pro- 
ceedings of the lodge, a certain Lewa Ali Pasha 
Fahmi, one of Zaghlul’s closest adherents, 
functioned in his place, and the lodge became a 
meeting-place for the extreme elements of the 
Wafd. To this circle the most notorious 
Zaghlulist agitators and criminals belonged, one 
of whom was actually working hand in glove with 
the Bolshevist agent, Avigdor Weiss. 


At the same time the Scottish Rite of the Grand 
Orient in Egypt had for its head Prince Omar 


Tossoun, described as a high adept, who sup-. 


ported all anti-British activities in Egypt and 
anti-Italian in Libya. 

Masonic intrigue against Great Britain was thus 
carried on along two different lines— the dissident 
lodge of Idris Raghib being linked to the terrorist 
side of the Wafd’s activities, whilst the Scottish 
Rite was headed by a determined enemy of this 
country. Both these lodges aimed directly at the 
annihilation of British power in Egypt. 


1 Secret Societics and Subversive Movements (1924), 


- Boswell Printing and Publishing Company. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
3, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 28, 80; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 18; Nov. 4, 11, 18, 
Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24; and March 8. 
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The Witchdoctor Called 


By A District Commissioner 


NE of the golden rules in dealing with the 
African native is to be surprised at nothing 
you see or hear. Nothing! It is not always 

an easy rule to observe. 

It was in the late afternoon when the procession 
reached my office. At its head was a little old 
woman, looking inordinately proud and happy. 
The rest of the procession consisted of two 
strapping young natives bearing a long pole on 
their shoulders. On the pole, trussed like a 
chicken, and looking supremely uncomfortable, 
was the most villainous looking native I have ever 
set eyes on. 

The story they had to tell me was both brief and 
convincing. The two young natives had been 
away, working on the mines in the South, for some 
years. They had returned that very day. The 
little old woman was their mother. 

During their absence a number of people in the 
village took it into their heads to die. Not old, 
or infirm people, but young and apparently 
healthy men and women, who just sickened and 
died. The village grew first uneasy, and then 
angry. Finally, the Headman came to the con- 
clusion that the evil eye was at work amongst them, 
and decided to call in a witchdoctor. 

The witchdoctor came, and, after the manner of 
his kind, made himself entirely at home in the 
village. Beer was brewed for him; an ox was 
slain in his honour, and he was given the best hut 
in the village to sleep in. 

Busy Days 

For two or three days he appeared to do nothing. 
Actually, he was very busy. At the end of that 
time there were few things concerning that village 
which he did not know. He knew to a head how 
many goats and cattle each man owned ; had heard 
the whispered scandal concerning so-and-so’s wife ; 
knew which man owed his neighbour money, and 
how much it was, and he haggled for, and obtained 
three cows as his fee in advance for finding out the 
person responsible for the deaths, which was 
precisely two head more than the Headman had 
bargained for. Finally, of course, he had to earn 
his fee. 

You may be sure he had not missed the little old 
woman. He had to find a victim, and little old 
women were excellent material to select from. 
** Who is she?’ he had asked of someone, and 
had appeared hardly to be interested in the answer : 
“* Oh, just an old woman—all alone—no friends— 
had two sons, but they went away years ago— 
probably dead by now, or married and settled 
down elsewhere.’’ The witchdoctor stifled a yawn, 
but his eyes gleamed. He had found his victim. 

There are various methods of smelling out 
witches.”’ Ngoma is one of the commonest. A 
small black bow! containing an assortment of 
human teeth, bones, and bits of roots is the only 
stage-property used. 

The men and women of the village are lined up 
in two rows facing each other. In due order of 


precedence, each man and each woman has to hold 
the magical bowl in his or her hands, and stare at 
the contents until the witchdoctor signifies that he 
or she has passed the test. Then the bowl is 
passed on to the next person, and so on, until the 
witch is found. 


Ngoma does its work very thoroughly. Its 
devotees claim that it has never been known to fail. 
When the pre-selected victim is old and infirm it 
works the more rapidly and effectively. 


Hypnotised by Fear 

The explanation is simple. Take the little old 
woman as a case in point. She holds the bowl in 
her two hands. She believes implicitly in its 
power. Terrified, she stares at the grisly objects in 
it. The human teeth have a horrid significance for 
her. The entire population of the village is 
dancing round her to the ceaseless rhythm of the 
drums. Had some other victim been selected, she 
would have been passed by the witchdoctor. As 
it is, he keeps her there until giddiness and a form 
of hypnosis set in. She wavers, makes a desperate 
effort to rally herself, and finally, with a wailing 
cry of distress, drops the bowl and falls flat on her 


face. 
After that, the end is usually swift. The African 
is two people. Kindly, honest, and innately loyal 


where he owes loyalty: rouse his superstitious 
fears, and set them to the maddening rhythm of his 
own drums, and he isa devil incarnate. 

Only a miracle could have saved the little old 
woman then, and, as is sometimes the way, the 
miracle happened. Two strapping young natives, 
dressed showily in cheap, ill-fitting European garb, 
chose that moment to walk into the village. The 
frail old thing lying there in the dust was their 
mother. 

Travel broadens mens’ minds, they say. It had 
certainly broadened the minds, as it had broadened 
the shoulders and toughened the muscles of these 
two youngsters. It is true that they had lost some 
of their tribal illusions. Their awe of witchdoctors 
was one. 


The beating-up they gave that village will be 
remembered for years. It was a highly impartial 
beating. The witchdoctor himself, the Headman, 
the Headman’s wife, the drum-beaters, everyone : 
irrespective of rank, or age, or sex, was well and 
truly beaten. Eventually, the witchdoctor was 
trussed up and slung on a pole, and with the little 
old woman in the lead (as I have said before) the 
procession set out for my Station. 

The dry bones of the affair are a matter of official 
record. The witchdoctor (with a number of 
previous convictions against him) ‘“‘ six months 
imprisonment with hard labour; ’’ the Headman, 
‘‘two months;”’ the two youngsters, “ highly 
commended by the Court ”—which was me. 

The little old woman? Oh, she just got her two 
sons back. 
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Six-Cylinder Snobbery 


By Maynard Greville 


ROM time to time during the course of the 
long development of the motor car as we 
now know it, the prophets have arisen and 

announced the doom of the four-cylinder engine. 
Unfortunately, however, the four-legged power 
unit has obstinately refused to die. For a time, 
apparently overwhelmed by the raucous shouts of 
the experts, it fades away only to appear again in 
a year’s time with renewed vigour and amidst 
the acclamations of the motoring public. 

Some two years ago it was confidently predicted 
that the small six-cylinder engine, at any rate in 
any sizes over 1,100 c.c. in capacity, would sweep 
the board and that the small four was a thing of 
the past. Now, however, the four has suddenly 
made its way back into the catalogue of many of 
the firms who had been the first to rush to embrace 
the six-cylinder motor. 

The situation can really be summed up in this 
sentence: a good four is better than a bad six. 
From the theoretical point of view the six-cylinder 
engine has undoubted advantages, but theory often 
has to be modified to suit practice, and the real 


crux of the matter is that to make a small six 


better than a small four costs a great deal more 
money and that, therefore, for the present 
extremely low-priced vehicle the four is a more 
Suitable power unit. 


Loss of Power 


Take, for instance, the simple little matter of 
the induction of the four or six cylinder engine. 
In any engine the mixture of fuel and air has to 
be got into the cylinders as easily and as quickly 
as possible, and with a four-cylinder engine and 
one carburetter the ordinary order of firing allows 
for a steady wave of gas to pass easily along the 
induction pipe. With a six, however, counter 
waves are set up and some of the cylinders get 
starved, with resulting loss of power. Of course 
this can be remedied by fitting two or more 
carburetters, but this costs money. In many 
other ways the six has to have more money spent 
- it to ensure its passing the performance of the 
our. 

Another thing that has helped the four to come 
back is the development of self-changing and casy 
changing gear-boxes. One of the principal 
reasons put forward, and rightly, for the superiority 
of the six was its flexibility and consequent ease of 
handling in traffic and smooth acceleration. Now, 
with these easy changing gear-boxes, not to 
mention fluid flywheels, -this has become a 
secondary consideration. 

Again, the four-cylinder engine is admittedly 
not as smooth as the six, but to-day the flexible 
mounting of engines so that the vibration cannot 
be transmitted to the chassis has spread 
enormously, so that this advantage is almost 
cancelled out. 

It is, of course, well known that a six-cylinder 
engine can be run faster than a four, so that, size 
for size, its power output is greater. A difficulty 


arises here, however, as the long six-cylinder 
engine has to have a more rigid and therefore 
heavier crankshaft with larger bearing surfaces, 
again the source of more expense. 

From the point of view of economy and ease of 
maintenance the four wins all along the line. The 
petrol consumption is better and the taxation less 
for the four’ for a given size of engine, while it is 
easier and less expensive taking a four down for 
periodical overhaul. In addition, there are 
advantages in insurance and in some cases even 
garage charges. 

There is one thing about a four which particu- 
larly appeals to me as an old driver. It never 
appears to be in a hurry, while the little six is 
not nearly so pleasant to drive behind, as it 
produces that ‘‘ buzz box ’’ feeling, and is never 
so dignified. 


A Long Time Dying 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the four is ‘* an 
unconscionable time in dying.” Much to the 
annoyance of the experts, it is withdrawing only 
a few yards at each assault, and when their backs 
are turned occupying all the old ground anew. 

There is one factor which I think in the near 
future is the most likely to dislodge the four- 
cylinder from its position for good, and that is the 
application of supercharging, or forcing the 
mixture under pressure into the cylinders, to 
ordinary cars. This, as things go at the present 
time, is bound to come, and it will do much to 
put the six on a firmer footing. 

There is, of course, an amusing form of snobbery 
which has been connected with the six-cylinder 
engine since cars first began to run with any 
degree of reliability. People like to talk of their 
six-cylinder car, though really this means nothing 
at all, as there may be many fours better and even 
more expensive than the particular six about which 
the boast is being made. 

I know of one excellent mechanic and garage 
proprietor in a remote country district whose one 
ambition has always been to own a six-cylinder 
car. Whenever I drive up in a new test car the 
first thing he asks is ‘‘ Is it a six?” If I reply 
in the affirmative, his eyes go big and round with 
awe and he almost genuflects. He is a good 
mechanic and should know better, but, then, 
human nature is like that. 


The Camel 


The hump it is that renders Camels 

Less amiable than other mammals; 

Yet must we own the Camel can 

Carry his drink like a gentleman, 

For is he not, through that same hump, 

A locomotive parish pump 

That soothes the parchéd traveller, sick 

For Muswell Hill and Hackney Wick? 
MartTIN STRONG, 
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The Pastures of Elia 
[Reviewed by Ashley Sampson) 


[ is very doubtful whether Lamb would have 
appreciated either of the titles of the two new 
books about him, namely, ‘‘ At the Shrine of St. 
Charles,” by E. V. Lucas (Methuen, 5s.), and 
‘‘ The Frolic and the Gentle,”’ by A. C. Ward 
(Methuen, 6s.), though he possibly deserves them 
both for his own irresistible habit of punning. 
Mr. Lucas has furnished the libraries of the world 
with so much about his hero, and has squeezed so 
much out of him, that the green pastureland of 
his earlier books has left a dry wilderness behind ; 
and he can do little more now than collect those 
earlier papers into a single home. For Mr. Ward, 
as for Mr. Edmund Blunden, there are no 
leavings; and his book is a courageous attempt to 
embody old wine in a new bottle. Mr. Lucas 
says: 
‘“* Before Elia, no one writing for print assumed that 
his own impressions of life, grave and gay, were a 
sufficient or even a suitable subject. Such self- 
analytical authors as there had been had selected and 
garnished according to the canons of taste of their 
time. . . . I shonld say that his principal service ta 
other writers lay in giving them, by his example, 
encouragement to be their age (as the American slang 
has it), to mix their comic fancies with their serious 
thoughts as they are mixed in common life. The 
mingled thread, he showed, should never be divided.”’ 


Lamb’s Friends 

He discloses Lamb’s great contribution to 
English literature. Montaigne did it for France, 
and Dryden’s ‘‘ Essay on Dramatic Poesy ’’ had 
already sown the seed which Charles Lamb 
brought into full flower in England. Thus he was 
in a vital sense, the Father of Modern Biography. 
Lamb and the Law, the evolution of whimsicality 
(when is that word going to be expunged from a 
book on Lamb ?), Lamb as an orator, as a letter- 
writer; Lamb and the measles, and “ the Last 
Days ’’ form patterns which Mr. Lucas has here 
delicately woven into a single texture; but what 
of his friends? For Lamb, if he had died as a 
writer, would have lived in the memory of his 
friends. If ‘‘ Elia’ had never come to life— 
Martin Burney, Coleridge and Henry Crabb 
Robinson would have undoubtedly left us some 
literary portraits of him; and of such men Mr. 
Lucas says: 


**T shall continue to think of Lamb as the ‘ hero ’ of 
Mr. Roberts’s book, even though others may set 
Richard Thornton in that high place; and if they do 
I shall have no real quarrel with them. . . . He was 
an owner of racehorses, but, as speed is not all, he 
was accustomed to bet heavily on a favourite cheese- 
mite at the lunch table. . . . His last words have a 
fine ring. ‘Stand aside, please,’ he said to those 
around his bed—he was nearly ninety—‘ let me see the 
sun go down; I shall never see him rise again.’ It 
recalls Goethe’s ‘ More light !’ and probably Goethe 
and Thornton were even wider apart than Thornton 
and Lamb.” 


About so versatile a creature as Lamb, one with 
such a variety of admirers, one feels that there 
must be something left to say—when all of them, 
from William Hazlitt to Mr. Edmund Blunden, 
have done with him—and Mr. Ward does his best. 


A Champion of the Toad 


HE toad is not among Nature’s most 
beautiful creations, and perhaps because of 
its very ugliness it has been treated rather 
unkindly by man. In earliest times it was usually 
associated in men’s minds and actions with all 
kinds of bad habits and malpractices. It was 
supposed to have the evil eye, its breath was 
poisonous, it sucked milk from cows, it was a 
potent instrument for casting spells. 

True, it might also occasionally be useful for 
medicinal purposes, in curing gravel or dropsy, 
for example ; but even here there was a suggestion 
of unholy magic about its healing properties, and 
to have commerce with it was to conspire with 
Satan and all his works. To-day the toad is 
generally regarded as a repulsive object, without 
a single good quality to recommend it to the notice 
of man. 

However, a sturdy champion has now arisen to 
defend this much misunderstood creature against 
its detractors. This is a Frenchman, a M. Jean 
Rostand, son of the famous playwright, who wrote 
‘* Cyrano de Bergerac’; and for the benefit of 
English readers Messrs. Methuen have just 
brought out a translation of his extremely interest- 
ing and instructive book (‘* Toads and Toad Life,” 
translated by Joan Fletcher, 7s. 6d.). 


Services to Man 

M. Rostand has obviously devoted years of 
careful study to the toad and its habits, and, while 
he cannot, in all truthfulness, acquit it of the 
charge of greed, he shows how this unattractive 
trait has conferred benefit on man by ridding his 
gardens of harmful insects. The toad has even 
been said to refrain from eating useful insects, but 
M. Rostand will not go as far as that in his eulogy 
of it. ‘* Really,’? he says, perhaps a trifle 
shamefacedly, ‘‘it gobbles up _ everything 
indiscriminately, but, useful insects being rare, 
its services on the whole far exceed its disservices.”’ 

Here are some of the many facts about the toad 
and his life that M. Rostand gives us: 

It has three eyelids; the third, a movable one, 
is transparent, and when it covers the eye vision 
is hardly impaired. 

To shut its eyes it makes them disappear into 
its head; it can only close one at a time. 

The female is dumb, but the male in the breed- 
ing season emits an unmusical noise, a cross 
between a dog’s bark and a chicken’s chirp. 
Apparently it can also whistle! 

It produces two poisons (ventral and dorsal), 
but neither of these is dangerous to man, as it has 
no means of introducing them into our systems. 

‘* Three frenzied weeks” of mating in the 
Spring ‘‘ break into a year spent solitary and 
celibate.”’ 

Every male toad can be considered a potential 
female, and sexual transformation has been proved 
to be an easy matter. C.R. 


The price of ‘‘ Crimes and Cases of 1933,’’ by 
Roland Wild (Rich & Cowan) is 8s. 6d., not 
15s., as stated last week. 


he 
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Reminiscences of a Scottish 


Peer 


ic, on the seventh day of the month in the 

year 1877, and being the seventh child of his 
parents, the present Viscount Elibank was 
destined, according to his mother, to be lucky in 
life ; and certainly the impression left by a perusal 
of his autobiography (‘‘ A Man’s _Life,’’ 
Hutchinsons, 18s.) is that his mother was not very 
far wrong in her prophecy. 

A happy marriage and a career of useful and 
honourable service, both in Colonial administra- 
tion and official appointments at home, a capacity 
for making and retaining friendships and a genial 
and almost uniformly sane outlook on life, with 
few, if any serious disappointments to contend 
with, nor any grave personal misfortunes to 
darken the course that had to be run—such is the 
picture his autobiography presents to us. 

His story jogs along happily from stage to 
stage. Here is an anecdote about Theodore 
Roosevelt :— 

‘Roosevelt was always rather indiscreet in 
conversation. He was a great talker, bubbling over 
with information. During dinner Mrs. Roosevelt, 
sitting opposite to him, was using a fan as it was a 
hot night. At intervals she shut this fan with a loud 
clap, and by the way it was done it was quite obvious 
that it was a hint to him that he was, in her opinion, 
talking too much. When we rejoined the ladies after 
dinner I walked up to Mrs. Roosevelt to speak to her. 
She immediately snapped out at me, ‘ What has Teddy 
been saying ?’” 

Another concerns food control in the war, the 
holding of a meeting at Glasgow by the then Food 
Controller, Mr. J. R. Clynes, and the selection of 
Baillie John Stewart, Labour leader and pacifist, 
to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Clynes for his 
speech : 

‘‘ With some difficulty and as a personal favour I 
managed to persuade Baillie John Stewart to perform 
this service. .. . In the course of his vote of thanks 
a fierce, uncouth-looking man kept interrupting him 
from the middle of the hall, shouting out, ‘ What are 
ye daeing up there, Baillie Stewart, wi’ that gang? 
Whaur are yer principles?’ At last he could stand 
it no longer, and he turned on the man and retorted, 
‘Look ye here, my friend. Even a pacifist must 
eat!’ The audience rocked with laughter; the inter- 
rupter collapsed.” 

Not everyone will agree with Lord Elibank in 
thinking that the best thing for England 
would be the continuance in power for another ten 
years of the National Government as now 
constituted. 


Studies of Jews 


Any book written a dozen different 
writers is bound to be uneven in quality. In 
Mr. Hector Bolitho’s collection of twelve essays 
(‘‘ Twelve Jews.’’ Richard Cowan. lds.) the 
younger authors come out very badly compared 
with their elders. 

The authors are, however, undoubtedly sincere ; 
and if sometimes they indulge a little too flagrantly 
in hero worship, this is more than off-set by the 
effort of Mr. John Hayward who, with a lordly 
disregard of facts, belittles Lord Beaconsfield. 


The Group Movement 


ie ‘‘ The Meaning of the Group ’’ (Methuens, 

5s.) churchmen of various denominations, 
physicians, psychologists and others, analyse the 
Group Movement from many angles. Only one 
woman figures among the contributors, Miss 
Evelyn Underhill, whose survey of Group Move- 
ments right through Christian history is perhaps 
the most illuminating chapter of all. 


The Rev. Frederick A. M. Spender is the 
Editor; in his Preface he says that the name 
Oxford Movement is unfortunate, ‘‘ since the 
movement neither originated in Oxford, nor 
commands an exceptional number of adherents 
there.’”” But this volume does very little to 
induce the public to drop this designation. The 
Reverend Editor is a late Scholar and Chaplain 
of B.N.C., and his contributors include Dr. W. 
Brown, Wilde Reader of Mental Philosophy in 
Oxford; Father R. A. Knox, Roman Catholic 
Chaplain of Oxford University ; the Rev. H. D. A. 
Major, Principal of Ripon Hall, and the Rev. 
W. B. Selbie, late Principal of Mansfield College. 


We know that the movement was originated by 
Dr. Buchman in America. Father Knox, in 
his characteristically genial essay, remarks, ‘‘ I 
have been told that Cambridge was canvassed at 
one time in the interests of the Movement, but 
rejected its advances,”’ and says later, ‘‘ How far, 
or in what form, the Movement is spreading 
outside Oxford, I am in no position to judge.”’ 


Very interesting is the contribution from Dr. 
William Brown, who subjects the groupists’ 
activities to a psychological lancet. Altogether 
this is a very well-balanced collection of supporting 
and critical views, of which, we are told, the 
Bishop of London has said: ‘‘ It seems the fairest 
account of the Group Movement which has yet 
appeared.’’ With which non-committal episcopal 
expression of opinion most people interested in 
the Group Movement will agree. A.D. 


A Reference Book 


When a reference book has reached its 
118th edition and its total issue amounts to the 
impressive figure of over 1,600,000 copies, further 
comments on its merits might well seem 
superfluous. This is the success achieved by 
Messrs. Herbert Jenkins’ ‘‘ Enquire within upon 
Everything ’’ (2s. 6d.), the latest revised edition 
of which is, we are assured, the result of much 
careful _re-classification. The book gives 
information and hints on all manner of things: 
cookery, gardening, games and amusements, iaw 
and medicine, King’s English and social conduct. 
It tells you how to differentiate between mushrooms 
and poisonous fungi, what to do when you swallow 
a fishbone and how to look after infants. Its 
injunctions are sometimes as quaint as they are 
delightful. For example, ‘‘ Pay unmistakahle 
respect to ladies everywhere, carefully avoiding 
foppery and silly flirtation.” 
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New Novels 


Mr. Phillpotts’ name carries a guarantee of good 
reading and his new novel ‘‘ The Oldest 
Inhabitant ’? (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) is planned and 
written on the same high standard which he has 
set himself in his previous books. The Devonshire 
background is still there and Mr. Phillpott blends 
his tale of Little Perly Village into it with the old 
masterly touch. It is a charming story, 
humorous, and yet tolerant, and his wide circle 
of readers will thank him for adding the delight- 
fully scheming ‘‘ Grandfer ’’ to his long list of 
vividly and convincingly drawn characters. 


‘** The House of the Apricots,’’ by Hugh Imber. 
(W. Heffer, 7s. 6d.) is a delightful book, which 
takes the reader from Western France to the 
French military zones in Syria. It is reminiscent 
of both Conrad and John Buchan; for Mr. Imber 
has the former’s gift of portraying character, and 
the same sensitive treatment of places and cities 
that is found in Buchan’s ‘‘ The Dancing Floor.”’ 
This is an adventure book par excelsis, with a very 
moderate feminine interest, but unlike most 
“tworks of action’’ it is written in flawless English. 
A book to read and to keep. 

It would be idle to pretend that one enjoyed all 
Mr. Erskine Caldwell’s stories. (‘‘ We are the 
living ’’ Martin Secker, 7s. 6d.). In fact few of 
them are short stories in the accepted sense of the 
word, starting often well enough then fading, 
away. They are studies elastic in form much on 
the lines of the French conte. 

Nevertheless ‘* We are looking at you, Agnes "’ 
is a masterpiece of this type of narrative. Grim, 
perhaps even cynical, but immensely powerful, it 
depicts a tragic situation with the simplicity of 
genius and, moreover, forces one to believe in it. 
This will probably be rated as one of the greatest 
short stories of the year. 

China through Mr. Van Dyke's eyes (‘‘ Chinese 
Nights.”’ Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) is a land of nocturnal 
mystery and sordid intrigue—a fitting background, 
indeed, for a tale in which an alluring adventuress 
threads her way through an endless path of sinister 
events. A vigorous yarn, written in magazine 
English, ‘‘ Chinese Nights ’’ holds the interest in 
spite of its broad Americanese. 


Mr. Val Gielgud and Mr. Holt Marvell provide 
exciting fare in their ‘‘ Death at Broadcasting 
House ” (Rich and Cowan, 7s. 6d.). During the 
broadcast of a play an actor is murdered. Every 
wireless owner who has tuned in hears a cry 
that is supposed to be part of the play but which 
turns out to be the victim’s death agony. With 
a dramatic climax, this murder story stands out 
as original. 

Miss Mitchell’s new murder mystery (‘‘Death at 
the Opera,’’ Graysons, 7s. 6d.) equals in technique 
and excitement her four earlier ‘‘ thrillers,’’ though 
most of her characters are sketchily drawn and the 
plot is unsubstantial. 


‘pictures of the heads of elephants, animals which 


The Mystery of Maya Culture 


R. J. LESLIE MITCHELL in his book 

‘““ The Conquest of the Maya’”’ (Jarrolds, 

18s., illustrated) is more concerned with the origin 

of the Maya civilisation than with their conquest 
by the Spaniards. 

Mr. Mitchell is opposed to the Americanists, 
who support the theory of an indigenous culture 
and, though some of his arguments may seem 
individually weak, the sum of them is conclusive 
enough. 

Unfortunately only such parts of the Maya 
inscriptions as deal with dates and calendrical 
calculations can be deciphered. There are only 
three existing codexes, all other writings having 
been destroyed by heresy-seeking Spanish priests. 
Mr. Mitchell has had, therefore, to base his 
researches largely upon architectural and pictorial 
evidence. From _ similarities between Maya 
temples and pyramidal  sub-structures_ of 
Mesopotamia, Cambodia and Tahiti he traces a 
common Asiatic and possibly Melanesian root. 

Animal-headed bearing a_ striking 
resemblance to Hindu deities also tend to confirm 
the Asiatic origin of Maya culture, as do the 


have not existed in America since pre-historic 
times. 

But the mystery of the Maya still remains, both 
why this culture should have apparently filtered 
from Southern Asia Northwards to Siberia, across 
the Behring Straits, then Southwards to Central 
America, as also why the Mayas should suddenly 
have abandoned whole cities without any apparent 
reason. 


(CHEAP EDITION) 
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This book of 400 pages is a plain unvarnished 

record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 

which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 

not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 

pen, and is an invaluable political study. 
Price, 7s. 6d. 
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The Cinema 


By Mark Forrest 


_ is a pity, I think, that Mr. Hitchcock, who is 
one of our few good directors, has chosen to 
pilot a musical comedy such as ‘‘ Waltzes from 
Vienna ’’ from the stage to the screen. In the 
first place most people are becoming heartily sick 
of Strauss—this is the fourth or fifth big picture 
about Vienna, and the forerunner of them all, 
““ Congress Dances,’’ is immeasurably the best. 
In the second I do not think this type of film is 
Mr. Hitchcock’s métier. There is little or no 
subtlety in it and the characters, like those in most 
musical comedies, bear little or no resemblance 
to flesh and blood. 

The film is being shown at the Marble Arch 
Pavilion, and the story is the tale of the writing 
and production of the famous ‘‘ Blue Danube ”’ 
waltz. The picture opens amusingly enough, and 
all the way through there are original touches 
which proclaim the presence of Mr. Hitchcock, 
but the conflict between Jessie Matthews, as the 
baker’s daughter, and Fay Compton, as the 
Countess, for the love of Esmond Knight, as the 
younger Strauss, is an uneventful business about 
which one cannot be very enthusiastic. 


One Good Sequence 

The recording seemed to me to be patchy, but 
the sequence where ‘‘ The Blue Danube ’’ comes 
into its own is magnificently rendered. The acting 
is disappointing. Fay Compton has not succeeded 
in getting one tithe of her ability over in the 
pictorial medium, and she does not photograph as 
well as she should. Jessie Matthews has a some- 
what unsympathetic part and, since she is a very 
good dancer, it is a pity that she isn’t given any 
dancing to do. Esmond Knight is only effective 
now and again, and I don’t know why Frank 
Vosper should assume a broken accent. 

To the Regal comes ‘‘ Footlight Parade.” I 
had hoped that this might be another ‘‘ Forty- 
Second Street,’’ but though the film is another 
backstage affair the ‘‘ wisecracks”’ are conspicuous 
by their absence. The picture opens slowly in spite 
of James Cagney rushing about, first with Joan 
Blondell at his heels and then with Ruby Keeler, 
and for a long time it is impossible to be interested 
in the plot which concerns the making of stage 
prologues for the films. 

Eventually James Cagney is allowed to make 
an entire production; then Hollywood lets itself 
go. 

A new cinema, called The Curzon, has been 
built in Curzon Street, the management of which 
will try to present pictures which are different. A 
start has been .made with ‘‘ Unfinished 
Symphony,”’ the great Continental success based 
on Schubert’s life. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street. 


SCHNITZLER'S 
“LIEBELEI” 


and CONRAD VEIDT ia 


“ RASPUTIN” 


(Ger. 2981) 


Notes from a Musical Diary 
By Herbert Hughes 


NTIL the little theatre at Sadler’s Wells was 
re-built and opened, opera had definitely 
lagged behind in its wonderful pageant of 
programmes, for obvious enough reasons. To-day 
opera has more than caught up, and under the 
new dispensation, with artists such as Beecham, 
Geoffrey Toye, Lawrence Collingwood, Clive 
Carey, John B. Gordon in collaboration as con- 
ductors and producers, we have performances that 
would be a credit to any Volksoper in the world. 


I have said this before, but I am minded to say 
it again after attending a performance of Tosca 
the other evening. The title rdle was taken by 
Florence Easton, the most. versatile and 
accomplished of all English sopranos, better known 
(alas !) at the Metropolitan, New York, than to our 
own audiences; the Scarpia was Percy Heming, 
the Cavaradossi Arthur Cox. 


Here was a trio of singers that Covent Garden 
at its best could hardly beat (and I have heard 
much worse under the last two administrations). 
Ideal Cavaradossis are not easily found and one 
does not associate the part with that of the 
Heldentenor of which Mr. Cox is so promising a 

But from the moment she stepped on to: the 
stage in the first act Miss-Easton, in superb voice, 
set a degree of emotional voltage that acted and 
re-acted in everybody concerned right through to 
the end. Her scene with Mr. Heming in the 
second act has probably never been surpassed at 
Covent Garden even in the unforgettable days 
when Scotti played the part of the unscrupulous 
chief of police. 


Two New Orchestral Works 


A new symphony by a young English composer 
drew me to a crowded auditorium at Morley 
College on Sunday evening, and Arnold Bax’s new 
Concerto for ’cello and Orchestra to Queen’s Hall 
the following day. Significant events. An 
orchestra composed of unemployed professional 
musicians, brought into existence some 18 months 
ago, plays at Morley College under the direction 
of Mr. Michael Tippett, in addition to giving 
occasional concerts at L.C.C. schools and other 
institutions. On Sunday they gave, among other 
things, the first performance of a Symphony 
written by their conductor. Here was the work— 
a large-scale work—of one bubbling over with 
musical ideas, indicating, I suspect, an exceed- 
ingly energetic and restless mind. From internal 
evidence one realised that the composer is not 
content to live in the past, that his utterance is of 
to-day and his own. 


Mr. Bax’s new Concerto was played by the 
L.S.O. under Mr. Hamilton Harty, with Gaspar 
Cassado as soloist. As I was privileged to give 
an account of this work in the Saturday Review 
some time ago, after seeing the MS., I need only 
add now that the limited literature for the ’cello 
is definitely the richer by so interesting and 
personal a document. 
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The Theatre 


By PRINCE NICOLAS GALITZINE 


HITELEYS used to boast, in the old days, 
that they were quite prepared to supply 
one with anything from an elephant to a 
bathbun. The Coliseum, anxious to oblige, is 
trying to establish a similar reputation. Their 
new colossal production, ‘‘ The Golden Toy,’’ is 
designed to run all the year round, or even become 
a permanency, like Madame Tussauds, for in it 
there is pantomime, circus, opera, concert, ballet, 
drama, comedy and every other ingredient that 
money can provide. 

It is based, according to the programme, on the 
old Indian play Vasantasena, but except for some 
idols and Ernest Thesiger, who alone with pose 
and clarity of diction grasps the atmosphere, it 
might have been called ‘‘ Cinderella” or 
** Puss-in-Boots.”’ 

Everything else is there: beautiful girls galore, 
acrobats, stilt walkers and even a crockery smash- 
ing, introduced rather incongruously to celebrate 
a theft! Here and there one can sense feeble 
efforts to sandwich in the Beautiful among all this 
tom-foolery. It is especially noticeable in the 
dresses and masks. But even this endeavour is 
finally drowned in a welter of gold cloth sufficient 
to array an army. 


Peggy Ashcroft Supreme 

Ernest Thesiger is given the difficult part of 
‘* compére,’’ to explain away in asides some of the 
more incoherent parts of this concoction. Dressed 
as a cross between Cardinal Wolsey and a Lido 
sunbather, he also helps Lupino Lane, that 
admirable comedian and Nelly Wallace (the 
inevitable Dame) with some of the festive 
atmosphere. Wilfred Lawson in sibilant, rich 
tone plays the villain very effectively, but 
unfortunately Ion Swinley as the hero-lover does 
not ‘‘ get across.’’ His ineffectuality is more 
apparent from the fact that far above them all 
rises Peggy Ashcroft. Her performance is so good 
that it spoils the play. She vulgarises the entire 
production by the grace of her movements and 
walk, the sweetness and tone of her voice and her 
personal beauty. 

Poor Mr. Sherriff! His overwhelming 
sincerity has not yet produced another ‘‘ Journey’s 
End.”’ In ‘* Windfall,’’ at the Embassy Theatre, 
his second attempt to live up to his _ initial 
success, he has taken as a theme the story of an 
ironmonger’s assistant, who wins a sweepstake 
and falls a victim to this change of fortune. We 
are shown a man of almost hyper-sanity, who is 
determined not to alter his ordinary humdrum 
life. Whereas his family, friends and employer 
conspire to make him realise his mistake. 

Unhappily the play is but a series of isolated 
instances, culminating rather unnecessarily in his 
drunken brother-in-law’s suicide and the removal 
of the family from their own surburban home to 
one more in keeping with their new position. 

Frankly I enjoyed this play, but its construction 
is too episodic and lacking in cohesion for it ever 
~to become a commercial success. y 
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Correspondence 


The Prince is the Man 


SIR,—‘‘ Kim’s ” articles are always excellent, and the 
one of March 8rd especially so. It can, however, truth- 
fully be said that not since the days of Disraeli and 
Salisbury have we ever in this country had an Al 
Premier, and even when the Unionist party have had 
the chance of electing an outstanding man, e.g., 
J. Chamberlain, Lord Derby, or Lord Carson, these 
men have been passed over for 8rd rate jugglers. Take 
other vocations such as—the church, law, medicine, 
actors, poets, artists, musicians, and the Army, the 
present generation has so far produced nothing but 
mediocrities. 

You will say to me who would you elect as your 
leader? To this I can easily reply, but the answer I’m 
afraid could not be complied with. I shonld say, 1 
would have at the head and leader of the Government the 
most popular and experienced man in the world, and the 
man who would command the respect of all peoples, i-e., 
the Prince of Wales, and I believe the whole of the 
people of the Empire would follow him, to a man. 
Unfortunately his position debars him. 

As a second string I should suggest Winston 
Churchill, though I should personally prefer 
Lady Houston if she were a man, to him. 

G. W. PROCTER, M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 

114, Mayfield Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


[And so say all of us!—Ep.] 


Answer to Defeatism 


SIR,—I find a _ publisher’s advance circular of 
“‘ Germany Prepares for War ” in my mail this morning, 
as also an article in the Morning Post, and confess that, 
since they merely state in plain words what has been 
entirely obvious for many years past, they occasion no 
surprise. 

The open publication of these facts, however, now 
necessitates an immediate abandonment of all senti- 
mentalism and our own re-armament in all branches for 
defensive purposes to the full. 

Unemployment can never be banished until the 
agrarian workers have been increased and settled on 
new lands to build new cities, requiring new railways, 
water and electrical undertakings—in a word, until we 
make up our minds to open up the Empire in accordance 
with that Duty we are to-day shirking. 

I submit, sir, with the deepest respect, that in 
re-armament for defence, and in Empire’s development 
as a duty, under a King, we have the answer to all 
defeatism, all Party squabbling, all unemployment, and 
all external dangers: England has ever been at her 
greatest under a real Monarchy. Is it not worth asking 
the People what they feel about it? S. P. Curistir. 

12a, Ennismore Gardens, S.W.7. 


[The people are already beginning to show what they 


feel about it by administering a series of kicks to our 
Socialist-led Government.—Ep. ] 


“ Working-day Nonsense” 
[From Professor P. Sargant Florence] 
SIR,—Under the heading ‘‘ Working-Day Nonsense ”’ 
you make merry at my expense in your issue of 
February 24th. I am reported to have suggested ‘‘ that 
the trade unions should get busy and demand shorter 
hours and higher wages.’”’ Undoubtedly this is nonsense 


-under present conditions in the bulk ef.our industries, 


and that it is nonsense- was precisely my argument. 

I was urging my audience at the League of Nations 
Union conference to beware of rising labour costs, and 
only to embark on shorter hours if, by means of working 
multiple shifts, costs would not be increased; or if, 
owing to excessive profits, costs could rise without 
contracting the industry. 

The ignorance of professors of the real conditions of 
life, though proverbial, as you maintain, is often, when 
their remarks are correctly reported, found to be merely 
proverbial. P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 

University of Birmingham. 


- 


An Ex-Soldier’s Question 

SIR,—Nothing gives me more pleasure than reading 
the Saturday Review. I very much admire the way your 
paper speaks out. As an Ex-Service man who was in 
the Infantry 3% years in France during the war, I know 
the disadvantage we were placed in during the first 
years of the war, owing to our not being prepared. 

To-day we have a Prime Minister who was a 
“Conscientious Objector” during the war, advising 


everyone not to take up arms. 


I was eighteen years of age when I joined up in 1914. 
I was wounded, but I’m not disabled. Through trade 
depression I am sorry to say I am unable to get a job. 
I’ve tried my very hardest to get a chance to earn a 
living. Yet Mr. MacDonald complacently says in the 


_ House of Commons there will always be two million 


unemployed ! 
Why do the Conservatives cling to such a Prime 
Minister instead of putting him on to the scrap heap? 


Tuomas A. GARRITY. 
5, Norfolk Street, North Shields, Northumberland. 


{Echo answers “ Why? ’—Ep.] 


Empire Development 
[From Sir Henry Page Croft, M.P.} 


SIR,—The Empire Development and _ Settlement 
Research Committee is gratified with the friendly recep- 


’ tion which its proposals have received from Press of all 


shades of opinion in Great Britain. It is intended to have 
a definite plan or plans completed in order that the whole 
of its proposals can be submitted to His Majesty’s 
Government, if, and when, the Government decides to 
accept the principle of State credit involved in the Report 


of the Committee, 


Up till now the whole of the expenses in connection 
with this work has been shouldered by some of the 
members of the Committee, as it is responsible to no 


_ organisation and can draw on no party funds. The 


volume of work has now become so great that it is 


. necessary for the Committee to make an appeal to all 


sympathisers. For this purpose a sum of £10,000 is 
required. 

Any contribution received will be gratefully acknow- 
Tedged. It is requested that cheques should be made 
out to “‘ The Empire Committee ” or Order, and sent to 
the Hon. Treasurers, The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Chaplin 
and Captain The Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, M.P., at 
18, Abingdon Street, London, S.W.1. 


HENRY PAGE Crort, Chairman. 


Subjects for Discussion 


SIR,—I am rather a new reader of your now excellent 
periodical. May I suggest that the following subjects 
be specifically dealt with and correspondence thereon 
encouraged : (1) The existing ‘‘ dictatorship ” of the 
‘“money powers ’’?; (2) the Reconstruction of Rural 
Britain by way of standard or fixed prices for all primary 
food commodities, coupled with control of imports and 
production and the organisation of distribution; (3) the 
injustice of the incidence of ‘‘ Tithe ’’ as it exists to-day 
and of the operation of the recent Tithe Acts. 

Sherbourne Mill, M. PARRINGTON. 

‘Lawford, Manningtree. 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


A.D. 1885 
EXAMINATIONS 


Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of Candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates :— - 


Preliminary Examination, April 30th and May 1st, 1934. 
Intermediate Examination, May 2nd and 3rd, 1934 
Final Examination, May 1st, 2nd and 3rd, 1934. 


Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to 
the undersigned on or before March 22nd, 1934. 


By Orper oF THE CoUNCIL. . 
A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 


ictoria Embankment, 
‘London, W.C.2. 
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Points 


to 
remember 


in connection with 


The British 
Buttner Pipe 


Healthy! Enjoyable! 
Simple! Unique ! 


@ HEALTHY .—The British Buttner Pipe has no hidden corners or tubes, but contains a 
light, porous, absorbent ceramic Filter which takes the nicotine, etc., allowing the smoke to 
reach the mouth cool, clean, dry and fragrant. 


@ ENJOYABLE. The British Buttner Pipe enhances the joys of Pipe smoking. 
To those accustomed to Pipes it brings an approved smoke. ‘To others who could 
never enjoy a Pipe it is a revelation, free from the disadvantages which they have 

always associated with Pipe smoking. It will enable them to join the Happy 


Throng who derive from a British Buttner Pipe the full pleasure of a 
perfect smoke. 


@ SIMPLE.— The construction of the British Buttner Pipe is simple 

and intelligible. The Outer Bow! is of Bakelite in Rosewood (the 

Complete Pipe standard shade) and Light Briarwood shades, the Inner Bow! of 
: P P - guperior Porcelain, the best medium for burning tobacco. When 
with spare Filter the filter becomes saturated with nicotine, etc., it can be 
cleaned and purified by simply burning it off on a fire or 

‘ over a gas ring. In a minute or two it becomes red hot, 

: then cools off to pure white, ready for use again. 

Ad litional filters, when required, can be obtained 

Post Free in the U.K. from the Company, or from most leading Tobac- 


conists. Only the filter is imported, everything 
else made in Great Britain. 


@ UNIQUE —There is no Pipe like the British 


Buttner Pipe. By its ingenious construction the 

: wards through the fluted passages of the filter 

THE BRITISH BUTTNER PIPE CO. LTD. before it reaches the mouth cool, dry and 
49, Queen Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


fragrant. 
Please send me by return a Buttner Pipe with 


of which I enclose The Bu'tner Pipe. which is already being smoked by hundreds of 


thousands ot smokers in Great Britain and Abroad, m. kes an 
immediate sppeal to the most exactirg smoker. It transforms 
smoking from a doubtful pleasure to enjcyment free of annoyance. 


ee Try it for yourself ! 


make sure you get a BUTTNER.” R.G.B 
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The 


Spreads 


[By Our City Editor] 


ROM three per cent. on British Government 
stocks the yield has declined further in the 
last two weeks, not only on gilt-edged, but on all 
Home stocks, railways, industrials and every 
undertaking bound up with the improvement in 
Britain’s trade under the régime of Protection. 
Unemployment is down by a further 70,000, and 
industry in this country is definitely on the 
up-grade, but the reason for the great rise in all 
Home securities is to be found in the effects of 
reflation following the depression, and the lack of 
any outlet abroad for British capital. In addition 
much foreign money still lingers in this country 
seeking safe, if not very remunerative, employment 
in the London market. 


Prudential Progress 


Each year finds the Prudential Assurance 
Company larger than ever, and at the close of 
1933 assets totalled no less than £277,472,181, an 
almost staggering figure which shows an increase 
of £13,777,339 on the year. The volume of new 
ordinary life business granted during the year was 
again a record for the company at £21,507,000, 
and the total premium income in the industrial 
branch was also a record at £19,514,000, an 
increase of £381,000 over that for 1932. 

The company’s total income exceeded 
£50,000,000, which is some £1,500,000 higher than 


that for 1932. In the industrial branch the total 
number of policies now in force exceeds 26,800,000 
which, averaged over this country, would mean a 
** Prudential ’’ policy for every other person. The 
valuation discloses a total surplus for 1933 in the 
two life branches of £9,498,953, of which 
£3,189,189 is in the ordinary branch and 
£6,309,764 in the industrial branch. 


On participating policies in force at the close 
of the year in the ordinary branch the reversionary 
bonus declared is £2 6s. per cent. on whole-life 
assurances and £2 per cent. on endowment 
assurances. In the industrial branch the 
reversionary bonus is £1 10s. per cent. on all 
participating policies issued since January Ist, 


1903, on which premiums were being paid on 


December 31, 1933. 


The general branch also reports a_ large 
expansion, net premium being £2,721,000, an 


increase in all sections except marine. The 


dividends are 18s. 4 4-5d. in all on the ‘“‘A”’ 
shares and ls. 6d. on the ‘‘ B’”’ shares, tax-free. 
The Common Contingency Fund has_ been 
recouped for the £500,000 transferred to marine in 
1927 and also for the £350,000 transferred to the 
general branch in 1922. 


(Continued on page 280) 


REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 


(Incorporated in England 1864). 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1933. 


Total Income for year £12,224,086, being an increase of £477,938 over the previous year. 
Total Assets at end of the year, £58,720,061, being an increase of £2,966,946 during 


e year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £5,877,411. The Company has paid £82,198,920 in 
claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1933 amounted to £71,860,220 i 


Reversionary Bonus of £1 - 18 - 0 per cent. declared on all Ordinary Branch 
_ participating Policies. 


Industrial Branch: £149,388 Profits allocated to certain classes of Policyholders. 


The Premium in the Ordinary £4,490, 
increase of £267,420 over the Industrial 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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e ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE: HOLBORN BARS: LONDON: E.C.1 
THE EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER 1933 
New Sums Assured - - - - = £23,535,649 
Total Sums Assured and Bonus - - - £225,365,337 
Premiums Received - - - -  -  £13,183,053 
Payments to Policyholders - - - - £12,034,587 
Policyholders’ Share of Profits - - - £2,375,306 
New Sums Assured - - - -  - £62,228,739 
N ’ 
Total Sums Assured and Bonus - - - £520,023,087 
Premiums Received - - - -  £19,514,073 
Payments to Policyholders - - - - £12,440,451 
Policyholders’ Share of Profits - - - 3,814,579 


Premiums Received - - - - -  £2,720,719 
Payments to Policyholders - - -~ - £1,174,715 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1933 £25,649,753 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED | TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
£432,000,000 


£277,000,000 


cones oF CHAIRMANS SPEECH AND DIRECTORS REPORT SENT ON 
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The “Boom” Spreads 


(Continued from page 278) 


Refuge Assurance 

The Refuge Assurance, one of the pioneers of 
industrial life assurance, now has over 7,000,000 
industrial policies in force, and the surplus in the 
industrial branch is £425,258, of which £100,000 
is transferred to investments reserve and a dividend 
of 7} per cent. is declared, the allocation to policy- 
holders again allowing of increased benefits to 
those under tables not yet increased to the latest 
and best scales. 

At the meeting last Monday the Chairman, Mr. 
J. Wilcock Holgate, was able to report that the 
sums assured in this branch exceeded £100,000,000 
for the first time in the company’s history. In the 
ordinary branch new business amounted to 
£6,922,651, a figure only surpassed by the boom 
years of 1919 and 1920. Premium income 
increased by £267,419 to £4,490,461, and the 
valuation, again made on a 3 per cent. basis, 
discloses a surplus of £1,723,464, from which 
£100,000 is added to investments reserve and the 
reversionary bonus is again £1 18s. per cent. The 
investment position is most satisfactory, with a 
substantial surplus over book value and an intact 
investments reserve of £3,050,000. 


Law Land Results 

The Law Land Company, in its 5lst annual 
report, announces that the gross income from 
properties during 1933 was £237,672 compared 
with £235,939 in the previous year. The past 
year’s figures includes a half-year’s revenue from 
the new building, Brettenham House, and, had it 
not been for a falling-off in re-lettings of the more 
highly-rented flats and certain shops and office 
suites, the directors state that the revenue figure 
would have been considerably higher. As it is, 
the balance available is sufficient, after placing 
£8,842 to leaseholds redemption account, to allow 
of a repetition of the 9 per cent. dividend for the 
year, the balance carried forward being £11,649, 
against £11,980. A year ago a cash bonus of 
5 per cent. from reserve was distributed on the 
occasion of the company’s jubilee, and reserve, 
which was increased by £34,000 from the profits 
for 1932 and a further £17,096 from the past 
years revenue, amounts to £355,000, leaseholds 
redemption account totalling £159,158. 


Thames Haven Oil 

The highly successful petroleum storage and 
refining business, London and Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves, Ltd., is again paying a dividend of 10 
per cent. tax-free for 1933, together with a bonus 
of 4 per cent., less tax, the same as for 1932, and 
the amount to be carried forward to the current 
year’s accounts is £206,729, an increase of over 
£12,000 over the amount brought in from the 
previous year. The £1 shares at 78s. 9d. yield 
48 per cent. on the present basis, a satisfactory 
return on such a good industrial nowadays. 


ridiculous censorship. 


Broadcasting Notes 
By ALAN HOWLAND 


B* far the most interesting event of the week 

was the public protest by Mr. Ferrie against 
the censoring of his talk by the B.B.C. It was 
a protest which was long overdue, and I hope it 
will have some tangible results. One could not, at 
the same time, help admiring the charming naiveté 
of the B.B.C. in stating that Mr. Ferrie made no 
protest at his rehearsal. 

There now! Didn’t he, really? And if he 
had, would the B.B,C. have restored the disputed 
passages to his manuscript? If, as I suspect, Mr. 
Ferrie had a shrewd idea that nothing of the sort 
would happen, why should he play into the hands 
of the B.B.C. by giving away what he proposed 
to do? Mind you, I hold no brief for Mr. Ferrie; 
it is the principle behind the protest that I 
welcome. 

It would be interesting to discover why the 
B.B.C. is so solicitous about the mental and moral 
welfare of the listening public. Does it really 
imagine that we listeners are so gullible that we 
cannot distinguish between the point of view of a 
working man and the point of view of Sir John 
Reith? Does it really believe that we are so 
susceptible to the spoken word that whenever we 
listen to a Communist we immediately go home 
and beat our wives or that when we hear Mr. 
Winston Churchill we dash out and buy a new 
top-hat and a copy of the Saturday Review? Or 
are we supposed to be so savage in our habits that 
merely to hear the expression of a point of view 
from which we differ violently is sufficient to make 
us commit a breach of the peace ? 

I can see no other possible reason for this 
The B.B.C. need not 
associate itself with the views expressed by a 
working man over the microphone any more than 
it need associate itself with the views of the Prime 
Minister or the Archbishop of Canterbury. Its 
function is to disseminate news and opinions and 
not to embark on the impossible task of editing 
other people’s convictions. 

What sort of censorship does the B.B.C. 
exercise over the manuscripts of men _ like 
Sir Ronald Jeans or Sir Oliver Lodge? Does it 
suppress some of the facts of biology or science 
as being not quite nice, or incompatible with the 
views of the Talks Director? In any case, apart 
from sheer vulgarity, what is the acid test by 
which a sentence or a phrase is considered unsuit- 
able for broadcasting ? 

The public has a right to an answer to these 
questions. It should be secure in the conviction 
that speakers and lecturers are saying what they 
really believe to be true and not merely what some 
dim figure at Broadcasting House considers 
suitable for public consumption. 

One of these days the B.B.C. will realise that 
listeners are not all either fools or knaves, that 
they are quite capable of making up their own 
minds on most topics of the day and that they are 
getting extremely tired of being treated like 
ignorant schoolboys. 


— 


